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BISHOP SEABURY’S ANTI-CALVINISM.* 


{From an unpublished Manuscript of Bishop Seabury’s.] 


I have ever thought it a vain attempt, to endeavour to con- 
vince a rigid Predestinarian. A person must have a very bad 
heart or a very weak head, to fall into so monstrous a belief. 
Or at least he must be under the influence of very violent 


prejudices. Hither of these states will put him above the power 
of the most solid arguments. 


Some misinterpreted and misapplied texts of Scripture are 
commonly alleged in support of those horrid positions. But, as 
all those texts are capable of a more reasonable interpretation, 
they add nothing to the credibility of the Predestinarian Creed. 


*The subjoined note, from the Rev. Dr. Seabury, will give the needed in- 
formation respecting this product of Bishop Seabury’s pen. For what use the 
work was intended, does not appear ; evidently, however, not for pulpit use ; 
though it discovers, throughout, the same great, simple, fearless mind which 
appears in the Author’s published sermons. We must add that, as the first few 
pages of the manuscript are wanting, and along with them the title of the piece, 
We have ventured to supply the heading here used : it is not a very happy one, 
but we could not think of ‘a better. We must also add that, besides the pages 
that are lost, a few words are worn or eaten off from those that are left. These 
we have supplied according to our best judgment, enclosing them in brackets. 

e may not have hit right in every case, but there can hardly be any question 
about the sense. As to the rest, the Author’s penmanship is so plain that no 
eye can mistake what he writes, and his thinking so clear and exact that no 
mind can fail of perceiving what he means. Here is the note aforesaid : 

“New York, April, 1858. 
“ Rev. and dear Sir :—The accompanying manuscript was given to me by the 


late Mrs Isaac Wilkins, a granddaughter of Bishop Seabury. Mrs. Wilkins ob- 


tained it from her father-in-law, the Rev. Isaac Wilkins, D.D., formerly rector 
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Indeed, did the Bible assert them in positive terms, I could not 
believe them. I should rather imagine that some curruption 
had crept into it, and altered its reading: for I could sooner 
believe that Gop regarded [not] the actions of men, or indeed 
that there was no Gop, than I could entertain such hard notions 
concerning Him. 

To suppose that Gop could create a being, with such an ex- 
quisite sensibility of happiness and misery as man evidently 
has; and that He could from eternity decree—and who can 
resist His decrees ?—that he should commit such and such sins, 
that He might doom him to eternal misery in Hell ; is to re. 
present Him ina worse light than it is possible to represent 
the Devil. The Devil did not create us: he does not even force 
us to sin. The most that he can do is to tempt us.—But Gop 
is our Creator : He brought us into being without any concur- 
rence of our own ; and, if the Predestinarian scheme be true, 
He forces us to sin, that He may have the satisfaction of execu- 
ting eternal vengeance upon us. 

Shall we ascribe such malignant [feelings to God?] By no 
means.—Let the stern-brow’d, marble-hearted Predestinarian 
enjoy his own rancorous disposition ; and feast himself with 
the supposed inevitable damnation of the far greater part of tlie 
human species.—Be it my happiness, and my glory, to consider 
Gop as the kind Patron and loving Father of all mankind; 
who brought them into being only to make them happy, and 
who will promote their happiness by all the means which infi- 


of St. Peter’s church, Westchester. Appended to the manuscript is the follow- 
ing note in the handwriting of Dr. Wilkins:—‘N. B. This is the work and 
handwriting of Bishop Samuel Seabury, and came into my possession in this 
mutilated state—Is. Witkixs’ Dr. Wilkins was an intimate friend of Bishop 
Seabury, and his testimony as to the authorship is conclusive. Independently, 
however, of Dr. Wilkins’ testimony, I should entertain no doubt that the work 
is in the handwriting of Bishop Seabury, and is his own production. 

“From the way in which the manuscript came to me, and trom other circum- 
stances, I believe that it was written by Bishop Seabury, either during his resi- 
dence at Westchester, or at some time previous. 

“The manuscript, as you will see, is numbered for 78 pages. Of these the 
first eight are wanting, and the loss is irreparable ; but the omissions caused by 
the defacement of the few next pages are such as may be supplied from conjec- 
ture, without detriment to the sense. 

“T see no objection to complying with your wish that the manuscript should 
be published; and am pleased to think that, in the pages of the Cuurcu 
Montuty, it will find a congenial home. 

“Very truly, yours, &c., SamMuEL SEABURY. 

“ The Rev. I. N. Hudson.” 
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nite Benevolence can suggest, infinite Wisdom can contrive, or 
infinite Power can accomplish. 

The difficulty, however, recurs, of reconciling the permission 
of so much evil, as has happened in the world, with the goodness 
of Gop. It should seem better not to have made men, than | to 
have] permitted so much evil as has happened among them. 

Tt cannot be expected that a finite creature should be able to 
comprehend and account for all the operations of infinite 
Wisdom. We know that one property of this wisdom is, to 
bring good out of evil. As Gop knew and saw the evil that 
has happened, He knew and saw the remedy. He knew, also, 
that the permission of temporal and partial evil would be pro- 
ductive of infinite and eternal happiness. Upon no other suppo- 
sition, I confess, am I able to account, to my own satisfaction, 
for all the sin and misery that abound in the world. 

Had man never transgressed, there would have been no room 
for the display of the more amiable qualities of the Deity. The 
mercy of Gop appears conspicuous in the forgivness of the sins 
and errors of man: and His goodness is much heightened, by 
lis wonderful condescension in providing a remedy for the 
evils and miseries into which human nature is fallen.—The pres- 
ent evil state of our nature also gives opportunity for the 
exercise of the heavenly qualities of benevolence, and love, and 
charity among men. These qualities open and expand the 
human heart, and bring it to the greatest possible conformity to 
the Divine Nature. 

It does not seem possible that an intelligent being, a free, 
moral agent, should be made permanently happy any otherwise 
than by progression. It must learn from trial and experience 
the different tendencies and consequences of its own actions. 
When [once] thoroughly convinced, that pain and misery inva- 
riably attend error, and vice, and sin; and that there is no 
possible way to attain happiness, but by willing and doing that 
which is right and good ; by living and acting in conformity 
to the will of its Creator; then is its state of blessedness fixed 
above all danger of failing. Not from any impossibility there 
is, that it should any more act wrong ; because this impossibil- 
ity is only in Gop: but because trial and experience have fixed 
he will to that which is right; and it can no more will or 
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choose anything that is evil, than it can will or choose to be 
unhappy. 

When, therefore, I see uneasiness, and pain, and misery tread 
close upon the heels of error, and vice, and sin, in this world, I 
cannot [help] considering them as remedies, or medicines, which 
the kind Author of our being has provided for His fallen, degen- 
erate, yet beloved creature man ; in order to bring him to seek 
his happiness, where only it can be found, in obedience to and 
dependence upon his Creator ; in submission to His will, and in 
conformity to His nature.—And, could this thought be extended 
to the sufferings of the wretched in the next world, I confess the 
contemplation of it would give me pleasure, above everything 
that this world can bestow. 

To return to the Fall of Man. 

Moses has informed us when and how human nature fell from 
Gop by the transgression of its original parents: and it hath 
ever been a subject of inquiry and dispate among Christians, 
[as to] how the whole race of mankind became involved in the 
consequences of Adam’s sin. 

The most common opinion is, that Gop constituted Adam to 
be the common federal Head and Representative of all his poster- 
ity ; and that they of course are obliged to abide by the conse- 
quences of his transgression ; Gop imputing his crime to them, 
because he acted for them as well as for himself. 

There are two objections to this scheme, which I think mate- 
rial ones. One is this : 

There is not the least mention in the Bible of any such cove- 
nant made with Adam. Moses, indeed, says that Gop forbade 
Adam to eat of the fruit of a certain tree, under the penalty of 
death. And possibly our translation does not give us the pre- 
cise meaning that Moses intended to convey.—Shall and will are 
two signs [of the] future tense, in the English tongue ; and in 
many cases they materially alter the sense, according as the one 
or the other is used. No other language, that I am acquainted 
with, admits of this variety—‘“In the day that thou eatest 
thereof, thou shalt surely die,” is a positive prohibition, threat- 
ening a severe penalty.— In the day that thou eatest thereof, 
thou wilt surely die,” imports only a caution, or warning of what 
would be the natural consequences of eating. I should incline 
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to the latter sense ; though, as it stands in our translation, I see 
nothing in it like a covenant. It was the command of a Supe- 
rior, Which Adam was obliged to obey, or to submit to the 
penalty. He had it not in his choice, whether he would agree 
to the terms or not; which is a necessary circumstance in mak- 
ing of covenants. Though, therefore, Adam was the head of his 
posterity, inasmuch as he was their original parent, yet we are 
under no obligations to consider him as our covenanted head or 
representative, because no intimation is given of any such 
covenant. 

The other objection lies against the imputation of Adam’s sin 
to his posterity ; and is this : 

The Bible gives us no intimation of any such imputation. 
The word is never used in the Bible to express the transferring 
of the guilt of one person to another. The thing is absurd in 
itself, and directly impeaches the Justice of Gop. It is, in 
truth, an appendage of Predestinarianism, and no part of 
Divine Revelation. 

The question, then, still recurs, How came we to be involved 
in the consequences of Adam’s sin? I answer, By partaking 
of Adam’s [fallen] nature. The parent can communicate to 
his child only that nature which he himself has. Whatever 
alterations were made in Adam’s nature by his fall ; whatever 
evil lusts and passions and tempers he introduced into it; he 
communicated them all to his children, and they to theirs, and 
sO on. 

Original sin is, therefore, the fawét of human nature, only as 
fault signifies imperfection, and not as it signifies a crime. It is 
undoubtedly a great misfortune for a man to be born of a 
faulty, corrupt, and perverse nature; but it cannot be his 
crime, because his will was in no way consenting to it. He 
had it not in his choice, whether to be born of this nature, or 
the other nature, or whether to be born at all, or not. It is a 
matter in which he is purely passive, and by which he can con- 
tract no guilt. 

No one ever esteemed it a crime, that a man received a rick- 
ety or gouty constitution of body from his parents; and yet, 
when he has got such a constitution, he must submit to all the 
inconveniences of it, as much as if he had brought it upon 
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himself. So, although a man contracts no guilt by being born 
of Adam’s fallen nature, yet he must submit to all the disorders 
of it, in body and mind ; to all the imperfection, and evil, and 
misery that are brought into it. Not from any arbitrary 
decree, or imputation of Gop ; but from the very necessity of 
nature. 

Mankind are, therefore, born into this world subject to all 
the evils that Adam brought upon himself, his personal guilt 
excepted. And it is the design of the Christiam Redemption, 
to open a way for the recovery of mankind from this evil state ; 
and from all the error, sin, and guilt, with all the unhappy 
consequences thereof; which [they] have brought upon them- 
selves, by complying with, and indulging of, the evil lusts and 
passions of their fallen nature. In short, to bring mankind 
back again to that state of perfection and blessedness, in 
which Gop ereated Adam, and which He designed for the 
happy portion of all his posterity. He saw with pity the mis- 
erable condition into which we had fallen, and He freely gave 
His Son for our redemption. 

Considered in this light, the Christian Religion must appear 
amiable ; and is certainly entitled to the serious and candid 
examination of every man ; and, if it shall be found to be cal- 
culated to answer the end which it proposes, it will deserve 
their highest reverence, and ought to meet with the most cor- 
dial reception from them. 

What we call the Bible, is the Revelation of Gon’s will, and 
the History of His dealings with mankind, in order to accom- 
plish their redemption ; that is, the restoration of their nature 
to its first state. These are matters, the knowledge of which 
we could not obtain by the use of our reason ; but for which 
we are indebted to the mercy and favour of Gop. As our 
knowledge in these points must be drawn from the Bible, and 
not from reason; so the proper province of reason in this 
case is, to judge of the matter of fact ; that is, to judge of the 
evidence, and to determine whether the Bible be really and 
truly what it pretends to be—a revelation from Gop. And 
then to discover and determine what Gop has declared to us, 
and what He requires of us, in the Bible. 

It is far from being my design to disparage human reason. 
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T readily allow it to be [one of] the best gifts of Gop to man ; 
in some sense comparable even to Revelation ; because without 
reason Revelation could be of no manner of use. I am will- 
ing to ascribe as much authority and as great influence to it 
in religion, as in the common affairs of life ; and I think it is 
not entitled to more. 

In many, in innumerable instances, we find reason to be but 
a blind and insufficient guide in the management of the con- 
cerns of this world. Take away experience, and reason will 
be found incapable of conducting the most ordinary affairs. So, 
in the concerns of the next world, if we reject all principles 
of religion which are not deducible from reason, or com- 
prehensible by it, we shall involve ourselves in numberless 
errors and uncertainties. Trust to reason alone, and it will 
prove a blind guide, or rather a wild and erring light.—Here 
Revelation, or Faith, which is the belief of Revelation, is just 
as necessary an assistant to reason, as experience is in the con- 
duct of our worldly affairs. The true business of reason, 
therefore, is, to judge of the credibility of a revelation, and 
to discover what it contains. But it is no competent judge of 
the fitness and propriety of those methods which Gop has 
taken to redeem and save mankind. In most instances, indeed, 
this propriety is apparent; and this is a strong presumption 
that the same propriety is observed in matters which our finite 
and limited understandings cannot comprehend. For, that 
there should be mysteries in the scheme of man’s redemption, 
that is, some things which we cannot comprehend, is certainly 
no more strange, than that there should be mysteries in our 
present life. The union of the soul and body, so as of two dis- 
tinct things to make one man ; the exercise of the human will, 
memory, &c.; are as real and true mysteries as any in the 
Christian Religion. 

I shall return from this digression, after making one remark. 
—That to give ourselves up entirely to the conduct of our own 
reason in matters of religion, disclaiming all assistance from 
Revelation, would lead us into endless doubts and uncertainties. 
—To discard reason entirely, is the height of enthusiasm. But 
Reason and Faith conjoined are the basis of true, manly, and 
sober Religion ; the fruitful Source of Virtue and Holiness. 
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Let us now see what the Bible teacheth us, concerning the 
redemption of fallen man by Jesus Curist. 

In the Bible, then, we learn that the Son of Gop took 
human nature upon Him, being miraculously born of a woman 
only. That in this nature He [lived] a most holy and sinless 
life ; yielding a perfect obedience to the whole will of Gop ; 
renouncing entirely a worldly happiness, and all fleshly gratifi- 
cations. That He taught a most pure and heavenly doctrine ; 
prohibiting all evil, even in thought, and requiring universal 
goodness and holiness in all our words and actions. That, 
after a life spent in doing good, and establishing His own 
Divine mission by a series of the most benevolent miracles, 
He willingly gave Himself up to die upon the cross, a sacrifice 
or atonement to Gop for the sins of the world. That He rose 
again the third day from the dead, and after some time as- 
cended visibly into Heaven ; and sent the blessed gift of the 
Hoty Spirit upon His Apostles and followers, to conduct them 
through this world to the happiness of Heaven. That He is 
now our Advocate with Gop, and will at the last day be our 
Judge. 

In order to see the propriety of our [Saviour’s] doing all 
this in our nature, it will be necessary to return to the Fall of 
Adam, and consider a little more particularly the meaning of 
that prohibition or caution, that was given him, respecting the 
tree of knowledge: In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
surely die ; literally, dying, thou shalt, or wilt die.* 

The first inquiry to be made here is into the meaning of 
dying or of death. The general sense in which the word death 
is used in the Scripture, and in common discourse, is to signify 
the separation of the soul from the body.—It is sometimes 
used to express a state of error, and vice, and sin ; and some- 
times a state of misery in the next world.—It never signifies a 
ceasing to exist, as some have taught, who suppose that a total 
extinction of being was the punishment with which Gop 
threatened Adam. 

Nor can I think that the common opinion, which supposeth 
the threatening of Gop imported a state of mortality,—as 

, 





* Genesis ii. 17. 
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though He had said, In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt surely become mortal, or liable to death,—comes up to the 
meaning or force of the expression used by Moses. The 
threatening seems to import immediate death; and immediate 
death seems to have been the consequence of his transgression. 
For, consider, death does not mean the end of our existence, 
but the end of a certain mode of existing. By death in the 
ordinary sense of the word, we do not mean a ceasing to exist, 
but the ceasing of our present life: we dic, indeed, to this 
world, but we acquire the life of the next world. 

Gop had given to Adam a life, a [living] soul, such as to 
Tis wisdom seemed best. He threatened him with, or cau- 
tioned him against, the fatal consequence of eating of the fruit 
of a certain tree, which was poison and destruction to his 
nature. If Gop threatened Adam, He undoubtedly executed 
His threat. If He cautioned him, He certainly cautioned him 
according to truth. And we, in fact, find that the effect of 
this fruit was immediate. The eyes of them both were opened, 
and they saw that they were naked. They perceived that they 
had divested themselves of the heavenly nature of Paradise, 
with all its holy tempers and dispositions; and that they had 
gotten a new nature, even this mortal,.animal flesh and blood, 
with which we are now incumbered, together with its evil 
passions, and lusts, and appetites; and they were ashamed. 
Nay, more; misery, horror, and dismay took hold upon them : 
they fled from the presence of their all-bountiful, ever-loving 
Creator, and foolishly endeavoured to hide themselves among 
the trees of the Garden. 

Adam, therefore, really and truly died the very day he trans- 
gressed. He killed that nature and life which he received 
from Gop, and acquired a new nature and life, in which all 
his posterity have been born. He put an end to that perfect 
and holy state in which Gop created him ; and he obtained, in 
the room of it, a state of error, and vice, and sin.* <A period 
was made to the bliss and happiness which he enjoyed, and he 
fell into misery, horror, and despair. 

Consider, now, what is necessary to be done for his redemp- 


* He lost his spiritual nature. 
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tion.—That life which he acquired by his fall must be made to 
cease, and that life which he lost by his fall must be revived in 
him. That state of error, vice, and sin [into which] he fell 
must be corrected and done away; and that state of holiness 
and perfection which he lost must be renewed. That misery, 
horror, and despair, which became his wretched portion, must 
be remedied and removed ; and he must be restored to that 
state of bliss and happiness which he had lost. And whatever 
was necessary to be done for Adam in this case, was also 
necessary to be done for his whole posterity. 

Here the goodness of Gop prevented even his wishes. 
One property of the Divine Nature is to bring good out of 
evil. Another property is to overrule, and stop the progress 
of evil, as much as is possible to be done; that is, as much as 
is consistent with that freedom of will, which all intelligent 
creatures must be endowed with.—No sooner had man sinned, 
than Gop was in Cunist, reconciling the world—human nature— 
unto Himself. 

Gop had made the world by His Son: He had ereated man 
in the likeness of His Son; for He made man in His own 


Ra 


Image ;* and the Image of the Father is the Son: the Son is 
also the Preserver and upholder of the Universes} And now 
the Son became his Redeemer ; that in all things—or among all 
—He might have the preéminence-—The seed of the woman, said 
Gop, shall bruise the Serpent’s head. 

If nothing more was meant by this expression, than that some 
great punishment should be inflicted upon the old Serpent who 
had beguiled Adam, it would have had little or no influence 
upon the recovery of mankind. Something wanted to be done 
within man,—in the very centre of his being, in order to save hiin, 
[He had] gotten a crooked, perverse, and serpentine nature, 
which required to be bruised, crushed, brought to nothing in 
him ; that the holy, heavenly nature which he had lost might be 
renewed in him. 

Every word of Gop is attended with power. He that said,— 
“Let there be light, and there was light,’—He now, as I take 
it, imparted to Adam, and consequently to his whole posterity 


* Genesis i. 27. 
+ Hebrews i. 2--3. Colossians i, 15--19. 
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a new principle, or sensibility of goodness, called the Seed of the 
Woman ; something of the holy nature of Curist, in order to 
make it possible for Adam to recover again that holy nature 
which he had lost. This shows how Curist was the Saviour 
of men before He personally appeared in the world; because 
He was in them the Bruiser of the serpent, the Corrector of 
their evil tempers and passions, and the Author and Finisher of 
all the virtue and goodness that showed itself among men. 

To cultivate and bring to perfection this Principle of good- 
ness, Which was in man like aseed in the earth, was the end and 
design of all the laws and religious institutions, which in differ- 
ent ages Gop gave to mankind, and which have varied 
according as their exigencies required ; till, in the fulness of 
time, that is, when His infinite wisdom saw best, He sent His 
Son really and visible to take the fallen human nature upon 
ilim, in order to accomplish its redemption. 

Tlitherto we have considered Gop as the particular Creator 
and loving Father of every individual descendant of Adam ; 
and who will, undoubtedly, do everything that His wisdom 
sees best, to promote the highest, that is, the eternal happiness 
of every individual. But truth will oblige us to consider Gop, 
also, as the common Creator, Lawgiver, and Governor of all 
mankind. Under this character, open and public obedience is 
due to Him, as well as inward reverance. 

It is of the utmost consequence to any government, that its 
laws be obeyed ; because it is to be presumed that they all 
tend—especially the laws of an all-perfect, all-gracious Gop— 
to the general happiness of the whole. When the laws are 
broken, evil must of consequence happen to the community. 
And if the laws are suffered to be broken with impunity, the 
government is brought into contempt. Open and public 
reparation must, therefore, be made for every breach of the 
laws, or open and public punishment must be inflicted, that 
others may be afraid to offend. For the authority of govern- 
ment must be maintained, in order to secure the benefits and 
blessings of it. 

By the transgression of Adam, public dishonour was done 
to Gop, and the good effects of His moral government of the 
world in a great measure frustrated. The same thing in some 
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degree happens, by every transgression of his descendants. 
Neither Adam nor his posterity were able to make reparation 
for the dishonour thus brought upon the Governor of the 
Universe, any otherwise than by submitting to the consequen- 
ces of their transgressions—everlasting misery. 

Love, and goodness, and mercy are the nature of Gop. In 
love, and goodness, and mercy He provided this temporal state 
in which we now live, in order to give mankind a space, an 
opportunity to have the ruinous consequences of the Fall 
repaired, that they might become again capable of happiness 
with Him. And He provided a Substitute or Representative 
for them: One that was able to make sufficient satisfaction 
and reparation for the dishonour that had been brought upon 
Himself as Governor of the Universe ; that His lenity to men 
might not encourage other intelligent beings to disobey the 
laws of their Maker. 

In this sense, I take it, the death of Curtst was an atonement 
to Gop; a satisfaction to the Divine Justice for the sins of the 
world. And in this sense are all those expressions of the 
Scriptures to be understood, which speak of His dying in our 
stead ; of His bearing our sins ; of His being the Propitiation 
for our sins; of His being made sin—tinat is, a sin-offering— 
for us. 

Other benefits there are which accrue to us from the death 
of Curist, and which shall by and by be taken notice of. 
But, before we depart from this point, it will be best to 
examine whether this vicarious satisfaction be just and reasona- 
ble in itself ; and whether it will answer the end proposed,— 
secure reverence and obedience to the laws of Gop. 

If the Substitute is willing to submit to the terms, and, by 
doing so, brings no inquiry upon any other being ;—if the 
Party offended be willing to accept the satisfaction of a substi- 
tute, the thing is just. 

If a greater good can be obtained by this vicarious satisfac- 
tion, than could be obtained by exacting the full penalty upon 
the offenders personally, it is reasonable. 

Now, the willingness of Curist to become [such a} Substi- 
tute, and of Gop to accept His satisfaction, are supposed as 
the foundation of this procedure. It does not appear that 
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any injury can thereby accrue to any other being.—It is also 
certain that the eternal happiness, even of part of the human 
species, is a greater good than the everlasting misery of the 
whole species.—The only thing that is doubtful is, whether the 
authority of Almighty Gop, the Governor of the Universe, 
can be sufficiently secured in this way. 

1 will, in few words, state the case, and let reason determine. 
—Adam sinned, and involved himself and his whole posterity 
in misery,—the natural, as well as threatened consequence of 
his sin. The Son of Gop became his substitute, and made 
satisfaction to the Divine Justice for him; and he and his 
posterity were put into a state, or under a method, by which 
they may again recover what they had lost— Would any 
reasonable being argue from hence in this manner? “ There 
can be no great danger in disobeying of Gop. Adam has 
sinned, and is redeemed : I, therefore, may safely sin, because I 
shall certainly be redeemed.”—Would he not rather reason 
thus? “I see that Gop will exact the penalty of disobedience. 
Rather than suffer His government to be brought into con- 
tempt, He hath permitted Innocence to bear the penalty of the 
guilty. Fortunate, indeed, hath Adam been in finding a Re- 
deemer : but, if I sin, where shall I find one that will die for 
me? I must therefore obey, or be miserable.” 

Besides, many of the consequences of Adam’s sin still lie 
heavy upon us, even all the evils which we suffer in this world, 
and all that we dread [in the] next. This, joined to the fore- 
going consideration, will, I think, effectually secure the honour 
and authority of Gop, as Governor of the Universe, among all 
the different orders of intelligent beings. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE GUILD,—AS AN INSTRUMENT IN PARISH WORK.* 


Everybody in these days hasa “ platform.” Our platform is 
earnestness. Whoever is in earnest, and works earnestly, 
deserves well of the world; and still more does such an one 
deserve well of the Church, if his earnestness is spent in her 
service. This was always so, but it is more strikingly so at 
this present time. This is everywhere so, but it is eminently so 
in our own, the American Church. The Church in this land 
has suffered from a two-fold evil ; and, as usual, that evil comes 
from the two most opposing causes. On the one hand she has 
suffered, by inheritance, something of the paralysis which the 
union of Church and State in our mother land had brought on 
the Church of England. On the other hand, she has suffered, 
in most of these States, from the tyranny or aversion of. the 
dominant sects. To borrow a comparison from our medical 
friends, the first seemed to be almost a constitutional disease ; the 
latter a merely occasional distemper. In the complicated rela- 
tions of past times, fear and favour alike tended to make her 
inactive. So it was for more than a haif century after our 
Revolution. Now all is changed. The Church is no longer 
feared. Here, more markedly than anywhere else in the 


*1, An Historical Sketch of the English Brotherhoods which existed at the 
beginning of the Eighteenth Ceatury. By Epwarp Srreere, LL.D. London : 
Joseph Masters, 1856. 

2. A Manual of Rules and Prayers for the Use of the Brothers of the Most 
Holy Trinity, Oxford. 1852. 

3. Canons of the Holy Guild of the Parish of the Advent, Boston, Mass. G. 
W. Appleton, 1853. 

4, Prayers of the Holy Guild of the Parish of the Advent, together with the 
Forms of Installation and Initiation. Boston: G. W. Appleton. 1854. 

5. The Canons and Prayers of the Holy Guild of the Parish of the Advent, 
Boston, Mass. Adopted A. D. 1853. Revisep A. D. 1855. Bostoa: John M. 
Hewes. 1857. 

6. The Canonical Hours, according to the Use of the Guild of St. Albans. 
Part I. London: J. Masters, 1856. 

7. Canons and Rules of Order of the Brotherhood of St. Barnabas, organized 
June 11th, 1852. Revisep Epirton. Troy, N. Y.: Fisk & Avery. 1854. 

8. Constitution, By-Laws, aud Rules of Order of the Protestant Episcopal 
= Benefit Society, instituted Jan. 22, 1850. New York: Phair & Co. 
1852. 

Y. Liturgy of the Brotherhood of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Phila- 
delphia: King & Baird. 1852. 

10. The Sermon preached on occasion of the Second Anniversary of the Holy 
Guild of the Church of the Advent, Boston, Mass., on the evening of the First 
Sunday in Advent, 1854. By the Rt. Rev. Horatio Sourncats, D.D., Master of 
the Guild. Published by request. J. Howe. 1855. 
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world, while she claims the obedience of all, the Divine voice 
in her has proclaimed, “ My kingdom is not of this world ;” and 
the word is not only believed, but seen and known to be true. 
She has now nothing to fear from without. The sects which 
so long combined against her, no longer do so, but give them- 
selves up to internecine war. The Divine Will works in her; 
she attempts to move in obedience to it; but, acting through 
human instrumentalities, her movements are not always regular 
nor perfect. She hardly realizes her freedom ; she hardly dares 
to use the strength which she feels that she possesses. Her 
movements are tentative, and may seem uncertain; but the 
uncertainty is mere/y seeming ; each movement betrays innate 
strength. “The eagle pluming her wing,” &c., is the hackneyed 
figure. But here it is the proper one; for everybody is con- 
scious that her’s will be an eagle’s flight! 

And thus we say again, to drop figures, that in the Church 
our “platform” is earnestness. Not that earnestness is every- 
thing. And especially, be it remembered, that we speak of 
the Church, of earnestness in the Church. Of all who there 
show this earnestness in their works, we will “ think chari- 
tably and pray hopefully,” though the work in which they are 
so earnest may not, in its conception or method, suit us. 

All this is especially true in reference to the many attempts 
made in all directions, to systematize and administer our works 
of charity, to avail ourselves of the aid of the laity, male and 
female, in them. “ We have, all of us, yet to learn how to 
make our modern instrumentalities attain an object which has 
been ever regarded as a part of the Mission of the Church of 
Cunist, but which has been prosecuted in different ages, by 
adaptation of means to ends as various as have been the char- 
acteristics of the successive times. This learning can be gained 
only by trial and experience.” It is of only one division of 
these labours, that we now propose to treat, because it is 
everywhere and continually present ; and perhaps too, it is the 
most difficult one to administer ; we mean that labour which is 
familiarly called “ Parish work.” 

There was atime when “the sewing-circle” was pretty much 
the only “institution” of this kind in any of our parishes: 
whatever its excellencies or good fruits were, its faults and 
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bad fruits have been so obvious, and so much ridiculed, that 
we need not discuss it. Neither do we propose to dwell upon 
other kindred schemes, well meant, but neither well designed 
nor well executed. Our present purpose is to discuss THE 
GuiLp (or the Brotherhood), as a parish organization for the 
doing of Parish work. And here it is that we presume to think 
there has been too much haste and too little consideration in 
adopting this style of organization, as if it were taken from 
the example of such foreign associations as the Guild of St. 
Albans, in London, or that of the Guild of St. Mary the Virgin, 
or the Brotherhood of the Holy Trinity, at Oxford. 

“A Guild is an association of men of the same craft or profes- 
sion, for the purpose of protecting and furthering the common 
interests of their calling.” It is then, to a certain extent, an 
artificial thing ; and it is limited in its character, either as to 
its members, or as to its objects and scope of action. Where 
a community of relations, duties, desires, or labours springs up, 
which have no natural tie, no innate ex necessitate bond of 
union, one must be made; and artificial laws must be con- 
structed to bind them together and to their work, so as to pro- 
duce unity of principles and of action. Where, however, the 
tie exists by nature, or by the operation of laws imposed upon 
us by Gop (by which last expression we mean to express, as 
to spiritual things, the same as that which, in earthly things, 
we call “nature”), any system which should propose to intro- 
duce other laws in place of those which are the original, 
constituent, inherent organic principles of our natural or spir- 
itual life and being, would add but little good to what Gop 
has made and given to us. What would be gained in our 
domestic institutions, by establishing in each household “a 
family Guild?” Each member is already by nature bound 
to do duty in the family, and in a well regulated family its 
head distributes this duty to its various members. Hold a 
weekly meeting, and order a monthly report from the various 
“ committees,” what should we gain by it? Put it into a non- 
natural form, introduce an artificial organization, and the life 
and spirit of the thing is gone. The phalanstery is not better 
than the family. 


We need hardly say how different it is, when you come to 
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the “ Gilda mercatoria” and its art or trade, its useful secrets, 
its mysteries, its peculiar learning and its peculiar property. 
At present, indeed, they are but little needed either to sustain 
the skill of their callings, or to preserve their knowledge from 
passing into Mr. Wendell Phillips’ catalogue of “ the lost arts.” 
We respect them in view of what they did in their day to 
preserve learning, skill, and handicraft, from extinction. But 
in the present state of the world, the same ends are, for the 
most part, better answered by making the same things public, 
and we can see no propriety in taking them for our model 
in works which are better than even the charities of the 
ancient Guild. 

When, however, something is to be effected for which the 
natural associations of man are not adapted, or to which they 
are not equal, by. the very laws of his being he draws others 
unto himself, or rather they draw together, to accomplish it. 
So our governments come to be. All come under artificial 
rules to some extent. If there is a work to be done, duties 
are distributed, and labour is divided; each loses somewhat, 
each gains somewhat. They study to fit themselves together 
to the end they have in view. Or, if the bond of such union 
be the pursuit of a special study, rather than the doing of a 
special piece of labour, it is still much the same. Thus, in the 
Oxford Guild formed at Christmas, 1844, its original purpose 
was the study of ecclesiastical art; to which, thereafterwards, 
certain religious and charitable purposes were added. This 
was a purpose for which none of the parochial or collegiate 
organizations of Oxford afforded any convenient machinery. 
The purpose was one which might well employ all the learn- 
ing that all of Oxford could supply, and it was not intended 
to undertake any work which rested asa duty upon any existing 
body, nor to withdraw its members from the discharge of any 
previously existing duty. This is well enough. He who can, 
may add what he chooses to his regular round of duties, and even 
crown his severer studies, or season his lighter pleasures with 
the graces of charity, or the restraints of religion. Thus we 
have Artists’ benevolent societies, and the like ; and we appre. 
ciate the good they intend, and the good they do. But we find 
no ancient type of our American parish guild. Even the 
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Guildo f St. Albans, which has assumed, if we remember rightly, 
as its specialty, the burying of the dead, and bringing 
children to baptism from the moral wastes of London, is no 
proper type of it. Wesay “ancient” advisedly, for we have 
not been able to find any evidence of the early existence of 
any ancient Guild or brotherhood with a strictly religious and 
charitable scope, except those which were composed of “ per- 
sons spiritual,” gathered in monasteries and the like. 

The English brotherhoods noticed in the “Sketch” at the 
head of this article, seem to have had their origin soon after 
the time of the Restoration. They consisted of pious persons 
who wished, for mutual edification, to draw near to each other, 
and to provide for themselves, and their families, a better and 
more religious social atmosphere than it was easy to find in 
that day of dulness, infidelity, and vice. And this led to 
many kindly acts of Christian sympathy for each other, and 
to a spirit which flowed out in good deeds to all with whom 
they came in contact. This little volume records many of their 
pious purposes, and some of the good things which they achieved 
and founded ; at which we wonder the less, as we read in it 
their rules for the promotion ofa holy life. Such leaven was sure 
to have leavened the whole lump. But we do not learn from 
their history the wisdom of now sending the London parishes, 
full of zeal and devout activity as they are at this day, back to 
the means and appliances and courses of action which 
were necessary in the days which preceded and followed 
upon the English Revolution. Besides, the scope of action of 
these “brotherhoods” of the Eighteenth Century was much 
wider than the limits of any one parish, and required a con- 
centration of the scattered forces of many parishes to effect 
the desired ends ; whereas our present purpose is to discuss the 
Guild-system as an instrument for the daily recurring, yet 
varied round of Parish work. These brotherhoods do not 
seem to have ever undertaken to discharge those duties ina 
parish, to the exclusion of the unenrolled members of the parish. 

. In the parochial relation, we hold it to be the duty of every 
man, woman, and child to render to his pastor such aid as lies 
in his power in the great task committed to him. Undoubtedly, 
each pastor must select his own system for receiving such aid ; 
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not necessarily a new system of his own, nor an old one of some 
other person ; but such an one as he can work in himself. At the 
same time, this selection is not to be made of his own unregu- 
lated will. He must, if he do his duty, consider its general 
scope and effect before he adopts it, especially if it be a new 
thing to his people. The Rector who, after due consideration, 
can not work well without a Guild, certainly must have one. But, 
before he makes up his mind to this point, let him consider that 
it is not only the duty of every parishoner to render him such 
aid, but that it is his and her right to do so. Let him, then, 
consider not only whether he will “havea guild,” but what 
sort of an one it shall be. 

The parochial relation is (spiritually) as unartificial an one 
as that of the family. The introduction of any system which 
excludes a member of a family from participating in its labours, 
both of joy and of sorrow, does him a foul wrong, we hold. 
Sonship gives him a right in these things. How would it seem, 
if he had to run the chance of being black-balled before the 
right was recognized? You may say what you will, but, prac- 
tically, the natural relation is ignored when the exercise of its 
privileges is made to depend on the obtaining the good will of 
at least “ three-fourths of the members present at any stated 
meeting.” This may do very well for clubs, but the right and 
duty of a parishioner to labour in his parish is quite another 
thing. A parish is notaclub. If the parishioner be not “in 
good standing,” that may be a reason why he should not share 
in the labour. In our Church, however, this question of “ good 
standing ” is a matter of discipline between him and his Rector, 
with which the “ brethren” have nought to do. 

When there is added to this guantlet of election, such other 
things as the ceremony of initiation, with its silver cross ; when 
it is provided that co-membership (established by an arbitrary 
ballot) shall give a preference to him in your alms-deeds, above 
other fellow parishioners ; and when the vow of membership 
requires each member to advertise the brethren, of his marriage, 
the baptism and confirmation of his children, &c., &c., there can, 
surely, be seen a great variety of reasons, some of great and 
some of small moment, why parishioners may hesitate to join in 
the Guild. Add one thing more, viz: that none shall be admit- 
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ted to this working club who will not take these vows upon them, and 
you do, most certainly, obstruct parishioners in the discharge 
of their duty, by what may be, to others, trifles, but perchance 
to some, burdens too great to bear. What, then, is gained by 
the guild-system which can justify this result? Is the Guild, at 
the present day, the best means of advancing an active and suc- 
cessful discharge of duties? This question we propose to 
consider. 

We know a parish where very many of the good things which 
every parish now undertakes were regularly and systematically 
discharged, and more were planned, before a “ Holy Guild” of 
the parish was heard of. With a new Rector came the ignor- 
ing of whatever was old in the parochial administration, and 
the organization of a “ Guild,” with canons and forms to which 
some could not in conscience assent or conform. They saw the 
standard authorities and officers of a Church parish ignored. 
They were told that the continuation of their former labours, or 
the proffer of future labours, would be to no purpose, or worse 
than that, unless it were in and through this Guild. And there- 
upon they stood aside, perforce, and turned to such other labour, 
for Christ’s sake, as they might find to do, wondering among 
themselves whether the Guild had not virtually “ usurped the 
functions of the Parish.” It was not long before these recusants 
heard themselves sneered at in church as “ critics who acknow- 
ledged the same obligations to work, and finish with talking 
about them.” Others in the parish, we remember, saw that the 
Guild proposed to itself another, and (presumably) a higher, 
standard of qualifications for its membership than the Church 
has set forth as necessary to admission to the Lord’s table, and 
that not only the master, but the Council, and finally, the whole 
assembly of the Guild, were, by the canons then provided, to 
sit in judgment on its members—with power of expulsion, much 
after the manner of “ my Lord Brethren” of Congregationalism, 
and not according to the discipline of our Church. Some of 
those who saw all this, not very much to our surprise, ventured 
to question whether these things, and especially that canon 
whereby an expelled member was “excluded from ai/ the bene- 
fits, spiritual or temporal,” which as a member he had enjoyed, 
(among which were to be visited, prayed with, read to, &c., when 
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sick,) were not prerogatives of the Church and essential rights 
of her members, and if so whether the Holy Guild did not so far 
forth assume to “ take the Church’s place.” And in return they 
heard and saw themselves written down and pointed at, in their 
own parish church, as urging objections “ less than reasonable” 
—“ absurd ”—* unworthy alike of good sense and sound Church 
principles.” Such expressions, though used argumentatively, 
are not cast in the mould of that “charitable and kindly con- 
sideration” which the Guild invokes in the examination of its 
own endeavours and labours. 

The very existence of such antagonistic views ina parish, 
is a great evil, yet that is not a decisive test. What has the 
Guild to say for itself? How does it show itself in and by its 
works? What has one of them accomplished? Much every 
way, as we read in the sermon before us. But we cannot num- 
ber among its peculiar advantages the providing a convenient 
Room for the Rector, “ where he may be found at set hours, and 
whither the poor may resort at all hours, to present their 
claims and to seek relief.” Many a Rector’s house, and many 
a church, has such a room in it or near it. Neither do we sce 
how the procuring of a “sexton whose whole time is devoted to 
the service of the Church,” is particularly connected with the 
Guild system. And we believe that Parish schools, in which 
daily religious instruction is given by the clergy, and children 
are trained for the choir, or, if need be, clothed by charitable 
parishioners, existed in some vigour before the era of parochial 
Guilds. Blessed be Gop also that, in many of our parishes 
where there are no Guilds, through the individual ministrations 
of those who are “ worthy of the profession if not of the name 
of Sisters of Mercy,” there can be shown “instances almost 
innumerable in which broken hearts have been healed, pinching 
want has been relieved, decaying hope has been revived, peni- 
tence has found a refuge and a friend, the aged have been com- 
forted, children clothed, and the widow’s heart made to sing for 
joy.” It is a good thing to have a few ladies intrusted with 
the care of the parish “ Wardrobe of the Poor”—and for 
others to look after the Church Linen and surplices, and to 
furnish new surplices and bands when they are wanted. It is 
a good thing for the poor to have a Parish sewing-school, under 
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the direction of competent teachers. But we are ata loss to 
see the peculiar function of the Guild in these things ; cer- 
tainly they are, and for years have been, familiar things in ordi- 
nary parishes. And where the means exist, and the willing 
heart, all the more costly undertakings of the Guild might as 
well have been undertaken without it. The providing a House 
for Widows and Aged Persons, is certainly an economical and 
desirable way of dispensing a portion of the parish charities to 
its poor; but what is the distinctive function of the Guild in 
supporting such a house? Hearing and reading Guild ser- 
mons, one would half believe that charitable physicians, and 
unfeed but laborious lawyers, as well as refined women, were 
not at the call of all our Rectors, when the poor need atten- 
dance in sickness, or to be protected in their rights, or a fallen 
woman was to be won back to repentance and virtue. We 
believe it to be quite otherwise whenever the Rector leads on. 
The neglect of these things is chiefly to be attributed to the 
fact that our clergy have not invoked the aid of their parish- 
ioners to the work of the Church in all the many charitable and 
pious undertakings which we have named. If the Rector sets 
about such things in earnest, if the mission of the Church is 
taught and felt in his parish, instruments will never be want- 
ing to his hand. In all cases, with or without a Guild, he must 
organize and direct the work himself, and designate the per- 
sons who shall take charge of the several branches of it. It 
saves him some attention to details—and that is all, save what 
strength is gained from the sympathetic coéperation of num- 
bers in any holy work. So Bishop Southgate shows it to be, in 
the Guild. “ The Guild, in its main purpose, is a Body of Assist- 
ants to the Rector. He is EX orricio the Master. He appoints 
Committees, and is usually the Chairman of those of a permanent 
character. He is always consulted on all points of our various ope- 
rations—while he is saved from that minute attention to details 
which formerly consumed his time with little things.” —(Sermon 
p- 19.) 

If this escape from details cannot be achieved by other 
means than a Guild, as we have already said, a Rector iu a 
working parish, must “have” one. But we are unable to see 
what else the distinctive organized body adds to him in this 
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respect, when everything is thus referred to him. Compare its 
operations with a sketch which a friend of ours, who knows 
how to rule a parish with discretion, has given us of his own 
untiring labours, so far as he can avail himself of the aid of the 
Laity. 

“T have, of course,” said he, “a list of all my parishioners, 
and I have taken pains to find out all who desire or are willing 
to aid me in my parish work. It required some trouble to do 
this, and also to keep it up with the changes in my parish, to 
seek out and urge on the over-timid, to give an opportunity to 
all to do their work according to their abilities and opportuni- 
ties. But this was systematically and easily mingled with, and 
enforced in, my regular pastoral teaching and preaching, and I 
have never been in want of assistants, male or female. Aftera 
year or two, by a careful study of characters, I was in a position 
to use them to better advantage. There is work for rich and poor. 
Poor women, who can do no more, have taken charge of the sur- 
plices, linen, &c.; others of the same class, are glad to receive 
from the ladies in charge of that department, articles of clothing 
to be cut, made up, or adapted, for the use of the school children 
and others; and I find that the poor, generally, are ready to 
aid each other in sickness, watching, &e. I always know from 
my list, where to find one who has entered his or her name, for 
such service. There is no want on my list of men, who are 
ready, if need be, to do a half-day’s work in putting in coal, 
sawing wood, or the like, for Christ’s sake. And itis the same 
in all that the poor can do for their poorer brethren, as in ma- 
sonry, carpentering, painting, or any mechanical art or labour ; 
a little of which will sometimes make a cheerless garret comfort- 
able and pleasant. As we rise in the social scale, of course we 
find more and more leisure for active duty. When a branch of 
work rises to the dignity of a department, I find a competent 
person to oversee it, and to decide all ordinary matters. Men, 
as well as women, are ready for all such works as belong to 
them. There are careful apothecaries, untiring physicians, 
laborious lawyers, who are ready to serve the sick, or the 
wronged, to protect their health and their rights. There are 
educated men who are my reliance in the direction of the secular 
departments of our school. There are merchants who supply 
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us with materials, as a free gift, or at merely nominal prices. 
Among all classes there are those who are ready to discharge 
that class of visiting duties which belong to men. Most of those 
duties, however, are so much better, in general, discharged by 
women, that the regular visiting of those permanently under 
our charitable care is usually committed to them. Each person 
who needs regular aid, or looking after, is assigned to some 
lady’s care, who takes care to make regular visits, and who is 
responsible to me, that her charge is provided for ; who comes 
to me for such things as her own means, or the regular pension 
allowed to the parishioner can not supply ; and all emergencies 
are to be at once reported to me, that no one should lack either 
temporal or spiritual ministrations. When a new case is brought 
to my notice, I assign it for investigation, giving the applicant a 
card of direction to the proper visitor, and in some other way di- 
recting that visitor where to look for the applicant. Iam always 
ready to consult with our visitors, and I have stated mornings 
for meeting them at the reception room, where (by the way) our 
stores of clothing are kept, and where there is always a small 
supply of plain food to be found, that at least no one be sent 
away empty. Yet we have no meetings for general discussion 
nor open reports; neither the sufferings nor the sins of those 
cared for by us are ordinarily laid open to the eyes or ears of 
any others than their visitors and their Rector. The number of 
those who are competent to advise in school affairs is much small- 
er than that of my male assistants, and it moves on much more 
systematically under the permanent continuous direction of the 
few. So it is with our little house for the care of orphans; 
and indeed it is so with every thing. Under this plan, each 
person learns to keep his own place and has no temptation, for 
he has no opportunity, to interfere with others. Men may be 
useful, very useful without being fit to regulate, or even to dis- 
cuss, the management of schools, infirmaries, or the like. 
Neither men nor women are made better by much discussion of 
parish affairs. The fewer who have to deal with them, in that 
way, the better. Ihave not found that there is any want of 
codperative action in my parish, nor have I seen how anything 
could be gained by any other membership than what exists 
between them as members of the Parish. Our brotherhood is 
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the tie of the Church,—the Prayer Book is our manual, and our 
beneficiaries, even the plainest of them, are not corifused between 
two kindred bodies.* There is no room for a mistake as to our 
labour. It is done professedly by us as Christians to our fellow 
Christians, or at least to our fellow men, for Christ’s sake, and 
in the name of no other body, even within her pale.” 

The Clergyman, whose words we have endeavoured to thus 
write down, said much more to the same purpose, and in much 
better terms than we can repeat from memory ; illustrating 
his whole system of Parish administration, in this and many 
other branches of his work and duty. If this article should 
meet his eye, we trust that he will pardon our use of his ideas, to 
which we should be glad, if it were proper, to add his honoured 
name. But so much of his instructive conversation as we have 
given, will sufficiently illustrate our argument. As contrasted 
with the Guild system of effecting the same ends, it seems to 
us so simple, and no less satisfactory in what it accomplishes 
that we could only account for any preference given to the 
Guild, by some theory of the different casts of mind in differ- 
ent men. Some prefer a simple, and others a complicated 
movement, where both affect the same end. It requires, we 
believe, not much more than six wheels to constitute a good 
registering clock, but we have seen a clock in which sixty or 
more wheels were moved; and some persons will wonder at 
and admire and prefer it to the simple time-keeper, though the 
former gives no greater results than the latter. Each tells the 
time of day, and does no more. 

We trust that two things, at least, have been made to appear 
from what we have written, viz: first, that neither the Guild 
nor any similar association is necessary in order to produce 
unity of purpose, plan, and codperative action in parish work ; 
and secondly, if in any parish it be a convenient organization, that 
membership in Christ should be title enough to enable any one, who 
claims it, to be a partaker in such labours, even if he cannot buyt a 
title to its benefits. These obstacles will gradually wear away, 

* Canon XXXIV. of the Guild of the Advent: ‘No wayfarer or person 
soliciting assistance—whether of money, food, drink, clothing, or shelter shall 
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be passed by. * * * * And it shall be declared to such person, that is, the Guild 
that reliewth him,” Se. 


} See the various Canons on the non-payment of dues. 
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we are sure. In the “Revisions” which we have noted at the 
head of this article a great step has been made in the right di- 
rection. Take, for instance, the Canons of the Guild in the Ad- 
vent Church, at Boston, compare the new and the old, and it 
will be seen that the whole subject of “expulsion,” which was 
certainly indefensible on principle, has been dropped, and the 
matter of “admission” has been so far improved as to have 
lost many of its original features. We are ata loss to know 
why an election is still thought necessary in the case of males, 
while females are admitted without it? And this improve- 
ment was certainly to have been expected in that Parish, the 
Rectorial charge of which requires, what it now has, the ener- 
gies of a Bishop; a Bishop, we may add, who adds, to the most 
profound learning, the zeal and untiring diligence, in even the 
humblest works of religion and charity, which are the brightest 
ornaments of his Apostolic office. 

But there are some practical objections, as we think, of 
another nature, to the parochial Guild. If it assumes to hold 
property, to direct, in its quasi corporate character, such mat- 


ters as the parish school, the parish home, the widow’s house, * 


&e., &e.,—it surely assumes some of those offices which natu- 
rally and by general custom are in charge of the Wardens and 
Vestry. Nor is it merely a divided power. The Guild is 
rather imperium in imperio, and it is not in a position to bear 
the yoke. It would be well if it should, in case of difficulty, 
be content with saying, “Am not I self-constituted, and inde- 
pendent? and shall I not have my way, rather than to yield to 
the dictate of that old-fashioned slow-coach body, tle Vestry ?” 
Considering what poor weak human nature is, and considering 
the way in which (to judge by the Sermon so often quoted 
already—and other sermons to the brethren of the Guild, about 
which we have heard) its members seem to be taught to look 
upon those who do not join with them, we think they would be 
something more or something less than human, if there were not 
added to this the further complacent fecling, that the Guild is 
the embodiment of the zeal of the Parish. This fecling, nour- 
ished insensibly, would tend to increase another danger from 
the associated action. Our Parish organizations are essentially 
democratic in their character. They afford too great facilities 
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for parochial schisms, less, perhaps, on account of doctrinal 
matters than on personal preferences for particular measures 
or for particular men. Can the reader imagine such a thing in 
a really earnest Parish? Suppose a Rector to have long trod 
the daily round of duty in one parish, to have made all its 
members familiar with his cast of thought, and the tone of his 
instruction in each of the varied seasons of the Christian 
Year. Well instructed, well armed by him, he and they feel 
safe in each other’s confidence. He seems wise in winning as 
wellas inwarning. But,on some special occasion, a young man 
comes to share his duties, perhaps to bear the burden of preach- 
ing through a laborious Lent. Suddenly it is thought to have been 
discovered that the quiet strength of the Parish was weakness 
or inertness. The rounded period and the well managed voice 
of the stranger, are more exciting to them. The parishioners, 
or some of them, begin to see that the calm discharge of duty 
is not enough; they rest more in what is emotional. The feel- 
ing grows into an agitation.* It is soon known that the 
Wardens and Vestry hold up their Rector’s hands and believe 
in him, and are not inclined to make permanent provision for 
such dainty meats. It begins to be thought that this cannot be 
borne. The Church in that town or city needs the young man. 
He must be secured. But how? We will not continue the 
sketch ; but in such a case we should apprehend that the Guild 
would be too likely to prove a convenient machinery with 
which to work out the schismatics’ purposes—either by con- 
trolling the Wardens and Vestry, or by affording a body of 
parishioners who, accustomed to work together, would readily 
separate themselves for the accomplishment of the desired end. 
Then, too late, it might appear that the reed on which the Ree- 
tor had leaned, had entered into his hand. 

There is another consideration which is not an unimportant 
one, and yet is in one respect akin to that last mentioned. We 
can but indicate its nature. The Guild, as a separate society 
within the parish, proposes to establish very desirable institu- 
tions within it, professing, to be sure, in the outset its readiness 
to surreuder them into the hands of the Wardens and Vestry 


* We are half inclined to quote the Rector of St. Bardolph, as an authority. 
But so common an experience as this hardly needs the reference. 
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whenever that body is willing to enter upon the work. There is 
no certainty of this being their mind at the future day when 
the Parish proper is ready to assume it. And in the mean 
time there are separate property-holders, each necessarily to 
some extent rivalling the other in soliciting money and in en- 
listing support for their own schemes. This divided interest 
tends at least to disturb unity of action. 

But we must bring this article to a close, and that too with- 
out discussing the “ Brotherhoods,” in so far as they differ 
from the “ Guild.” Indeed it was only of Parish work that 
we designed to speak at this time. These “ Brotherhoods,” gen- 
erally, are very different from the Guilds, in their field of 
action. They are substantially mutual-benefit socicties, and so 
far commendable, if they do not lead their members away 
from their other duties. As membership in these societics is 
voluntary and outside of that natural, necessary, family tic, 
which exists among co-parishioners, it need not interfere with 
those duties, and does not tend to exclude those who are not 
members from the exercise of their duties or their rights to 
labour for others, nor from assistance for themselves in case of 
need. The objections to brotherhoods as distinctive institu- 
tions of, and in the Church, are chiefly of a different kind, and 
grow out of their affiliated action. These we have no room to 
discuss at this time. Neither must we take room to comment, 
as we wished to have done, upon the several liturgies, compila- 
tions of prayers, &c., §c., to which -we have above referred. Our 
own feeling in these matters is much the same, which the 
author of the “ Whole Duty of Man,” has so well set forth in 
the Preface to the “ Private Devotions for occasions ordinary 
and extraordinary,” appended to that work : 

“CHRISTIAN READER: I have for the help of thy Devo- 
tions set down some Forms of Private Prayer, upon several occa- 
sions : if it be thought an omission that there are none for Fumilies, 
I must answer for myself, that it was not from any opinion that 
God is not as well to be worshipped in the family as the closet ; but 
because the Providence of God and the Church hath already fur- 
nished thee, for that purpose, infinitely beyond what my utmost care 
could do: I mean the Puswic Liturgy or Common Prayer, which 
for all public addresses to God (and such are family prayers) are so 
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excellent and useful, that we may say of it, as David did of Goliah’s 
sword, (1 Sam. xxi. 9.,) There is none like it.” 

Probably it is for this reason that we give the preference, 
among all those noted above, to the one published in Philadel- 


phia, as the most purely a mere compilation from our Prayer 
Book. 


THE FIVE POINTS HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 


(Continued from Page 304.] 


To struggle with difficulty and opposition, often with enmity 
and violence, is the fate of nearly all enterprises, whether of 
policy or charity, which combine the virtues of energy and 
originality. Whatsoever, indeed, looks to improvement, either 
in the rational fabric of man or in his outward practice and 
conversation, is pretty sure, if it show any chance or likelihood 
of reaching its aim, to encounter certain fast-rooted prejudices : 
it has to wage a conflict, sometimes a fierce and protracted 
one, with antagonist interests and prepossessions: in its very 
promise of something higher and better, there is a note of 
threatening to divers old habits and notions,—the cherished 
treasure of men who do not like to be surpassed. You cannot 
make any discernible progress, without leaving many, perhaps 
all, of your neighbours behind, and thereby endangering their 
preéminence and respect; and, in nine cases out of ten, they 
will attribute your getting ahead of them either to some great 
vice of character or some fatal error of judgment on your part ; 
they will even honestly and conscientiously believe, that you 
could not possibly outstrip them, but that your course were 
downwards; and so will make a merit of staying behind you, 
as proving their strength to be greater than yours. There 
seems indeed to be in the very nature of things some law or 
principle whereby Truth requires certain impediments, to give 
her sure foothold for working and pushing her way onwards ; 
so that except she be hindered, she cannot advance ; even as 
the steam-engine forces the ship along by means of that very 
element which obstructs her. 
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This law of movement by overcoming, of success through 
resistance, has been pointedly exemplified in the work which 
we are endeavouring to trace. And, in giving an account of 
the enterprise, it would not be doing right either to the man 
or to the cause, to pass over in silence the warfare which Mr. 
Pease had to sustain, and that, too, not only against the inhe- 
rent hardness of his task, and the inertness or supineness of the 
public fastening upon the supposed impracticability of his 
scheme and the seeming desperateness of the subjects, but also 
against the assaults of personal enmity, the arts of misrepre- 
sentation, and the persevering energy of concentrated rancour 
and spite. In truth, he had, for some years, to fight every inch 
of his course. And the fight was none the less trying, nor any 
the less wearing, that on his side it had to be, for the most 
part, a fight of silent endurance, and conducted on the princi- 
ple of routing his foes by sticking to his work, and not allow- 
ing them to divert him from it. “Woe unto you, when all men 
shall speak well of you,” is a sentence which he has been as far 
as possible from incurring. His actions were industriously vil- 
ified, his motives maligned, his integrity impeached ; slander’s 
envenomed tooth gnawed at him; obloquy and detraction pur- 
sued and hunted him: some,—‘you must think this, look 
you, that the worm will do his kind,”—some whom he had 
tried in vain to reclaim cooked their incorrigibleness into vir- 
ulence against him, and pointed their malice at the breast 
whose experienced warmth had not been able to thaw it out 
of them. 

This onset and tempest of calumny Mr. Pease stood through, 
not altogether unmoved indeed, but without “bating a jot of 
heart or hope ;” till at length the voice of reproach was fairly 
shamed into silence, or was strangled beneath the accumulating 
proofs of its own impotence. As for the names of these ill- 
starred assailants, who thus “with unbashful forehead wooed” 
contempt, it is not worth the while to recall them here. Nor 
would it pay, to enter with much fulness into the details of this 
miserable warfare: it is enough, to state the fact, and to indi- 
cate its general spirit and character. Nor would we do even 
so much as this for any other purpose than to show that such 
is but “the rough brake that virtue must go through ;” that 
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others who, in like sort, have the heart to devise and the hand 
to execute liberal things, may not be discouraged when their 
good is evil spoken of, nor lose hope when things are laid to 
their charge, which they knew not; but may rather follow the 
example of Mr. Pease, in turning the obstructions that hostility 
thrusts in their way into a means of getting up higher, and in 
growing the stronger to stand the more they have to with- 
stand. 

In its origin, however, and in the impulses that kept it up, 
this crusade offers certain points of so instructive a nature, that 
it would be scarce excusable to leave them wholly unnoticed. 
We have already scen that the original patrons of Mr. Pease 
at the Five Points were the “ Ladies’ Home Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church ;” and that he began to lose 
their confidence as soon as he presumed to know his business 
better than they did. Their plan was none other than to indoctrin- 
ate the Five-Pointers in the faith and morals of the Gospel : 
Mr. Pease, while nowise neglecting this part of the work, saw 
—and acted on what he saw—that it was further necessary to 
make the faith and morals of the Gospel possible in their ease, 
by extricating them from the compulsory alternative of sinning 
or starving, and by providing for them the opportunities and 
the wages of honest and reputable labour. They thought only 
of a religious, not a charitable enterprise; he thought of an 
enterprise wherein religion should work by the laws and meth- 
ods of charity ; which is a very different thing ! 

That he should thus dare to be wise above his patrons, seems 
to have been resented by them as a sort of apostacy from the 
cause. His having a clearer insight and understanding of 
what ought to be done, and how, than they could have who 
had never stood face to face with the evil, nor set themselves 
hand to hand to outwrestle the practical difficulties of the 
work,—this was more than they could digest ; to their thoughts 
it wore a malign and sinister aspect; their spiritual sensibili- 
ties stood off from it as little better thanacrime. Honourable 
exceptions there were indeed among them; but as a body they 
were unwilling, apparently, to shine on any but satellites. 
They were to be the head, he the hand; to do the thinking, 
was their part; to work out their thoughts, was enough for 
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him ; they taking the credit, if he sueceeded ; he bearing the 
blame, if he failed. But it must be admitted in excuse of them 
all, that they but acted on what were then, as indeed is still too 
much the case, the general sentiments and convictions of the 
Christian public. So that the blame of their course, whatever 
it be, is to be shared by the religious community at large. And 
it was much more their misfortune than their fault, that they 
had been led to take religion in such a form and such a sense 
as made them inaccessible to reason ; just as though Christian- 
ity did not presuppose in man a rational understanding, and 
offer itself as a supplement to his reason, and not as a substi- 
tute for it. For the Gospel comes to us as a light, and not as 
an eye; to perfect our native faculties of knowledge, not to 
supersede them: and it requires the best use of whatever good 
gifts we already have, as the condition of these better gifts 
which it has to bestow. So that he who slights the natural 
means of wisdom, and on the plea of grace makes himself expe- 
rience-proof, will be none the wiser for his Christian faith : 
nay, more; as he abuses his reason ‘by not using it, so he will 
be sure to abuse the Gospel by misusing it. 

When it became manifest that Mr. Pease would think for 
himself, and would shape his way accordingly, the effect was 
to alienate his lady patrons. They drew off from him, and 
started, in the same neighbourhood, another missionary estab- 
lishment, to be worked more in accordance with their ideas of 
the true Gospel method. Had his work died of their deser- 
tion, probably they would not have found it very hard both to 
forgive and forget his offence: but when they saw it living in 
spite of their desertion, and even thriving because of it, this 
took, to them, the aspect of a wrong such as they could neither 
forget nor forgive. The more he succeeded, the more they felt 
his course as a reproach ; and they could not understand how, 
in their own case, such “reproofs of instruction” should be 
“the way of life.” 

In their opening another mission on the same ground, there 
was nothing to complain of; for there was room enough and 
work enough for several such enterprises ; and if the two had 
cultivated a generous emulation in good works, it would have 
done no hurt. And one would think that, if they could not 
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run a course of mutual help, the least they could do was to let 
each other alone. But the older concern had the advantage in 
the public favour. And it appears that certain parties, before 
alluded to,—they are nameless here,—of the right Five-Points 
stamp, and who were probably hostile to both establishments, 
but especially so to the stronger of them, shook hands with 
some friends of the younger, and succeeded in persuading them 
that Mr. Pease had done them wrong; that he had not been 
upright in his dealings and accounts with them; that he was 
deceiving the public, and defrauding the benevolent of their 
patronage. To these “lewd fellows of the baser sort” they 
gave willing heed; held up a greedy ear to their “ calumnious 
strokes ;” and then, not content with repelling the supposed 
wrongs of Mr. Pease, proceeded to retaliate ; therewithal, stoop- 
ing to use his accusers as their agents or instruments in the 
work of traducing him. Of course, among the newspapers of 
the city, there were not wanting such as would readily prosti- 
tute their columns to this pruriency of mischief. But Mr. Pease 
had already made sure of too many friends to be crushed by 
such a proceeding: the Courter and Enquirer, the Times, the 
Tribune were prompt and decided in vindicating him: more- 
over, Mr. John Stephenson, Mr. Thomas 8. Eells, Mr. James Don- 
aldson, Mr. Charles Ely, Mr. H. R. Remsen, and others, having 
full official knowledge of the facts, came out in their own 
names, and met the main charges, some with a point-blank 
denial, some with a decisive refutation. As for those who 
served as scavengers and utterers in this dirty work, they had 
no character to lose; those who patronized their talents were 
too prudent to make themselves responsible in the public eye ; 
while those who stood forth on the other side were men of high 
character and approved worth, whose judgment was respected, 
whose testimony was conclusive. 

Such, as briefly and as fairly as we can put it, was the course 
and upshot of this odious warfare, which grew to a head and 
crisis in the Winter of 1853-4. And the result was, a clear 
triumph on the side of Mr. Pease: it gave a public demonstra- 
tion of that kind or degree of strength in him, which turns 
obstacles into stepping-stones. And the triumph was all the 
more memorable, forasmuch as it had come to be the general 
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belief, that no man could go among the degraded population of 
New York, and labour, for any length of time, to reclaim them, 
without provoking such a storm of calumny as would inevitably 
ruin his good name; that even if he had the spirit of an apos- 
tle his character could not retain its whiteness and lustre 
through such a pelting of mud and smut as he would be sure 
to incur. The worth of the example thus sect, in fairly outfac- 
ing a peril supposed to be invincible, cannot well be overstated. 
Since the time aforesaid, the spirit of detraction, though still 
alive, has carried on its work mostly in secret; a sort of bur- 
rowing, underground malignity whose suppressed ventings, here 
and there, none, not even the worst of the Five-Pointers, dare 
to father. 

During all this warfare of poisoned tongues, we are not 
aware of Mr. Pease having made but one public appearance in 
self-defence. This was in reference to the charge, incessantly 
proclaimed by the persons controlling the Ladies’ Home Mis- 
sionary Society, of having reproached and slandered them; a 
charge put forth, perhaps, as their apology for repaying him in 
kind. His answer is as follows: “He challenges the whole 
world to produce a line published by him, or by his suggestion, 
or in the name of the House of Industry, containing an unkind 
or invidious reflection upon the Methodist Mission, even in self- 
defence against their bitterest attacks. Such an expression 
they have never specified in support of this most injurious 
charge, and such an expression they will search for in vain. 
If it can be produced, he will publicly confess to the charge, 
and publicly exonerate those concerned in this warfare from a 
portion, at least, of the responsibility. He will then acknowl- 
edge that they have not acted wholly without provocation, and 
will hasten to make any possible reparation for his share of 
the wrong. Until then, he washes his hands of the seandal 
and shame. If there is rivalry, he is no one’s rival; if there is 
contention, he is no one’s enemy. Ifis time is wholly occupied 
in the service of the poor, as it has been for the last three years 
and three quarters. He has no leisure to make war, nor even 
to repel war; and if he had leisure, yet a contention between 
CurisTIaNs, and especially between fellow-labourers in the same 
field, is too abhorrent to his principles, to admit of his being 
forced into it by any conceivable circumstances.” 
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Upon a review of this whole matter, which we are impatient 
to be done with, it must, we think, be owned that the position 
of Mr. Pease was in many respects a very trying one. He 
could not start without the ministry of others; and, after he 
had started by their help, they could not bear that he should 
understand his business better than they did. They would not 
stand by him but on condition of his doing as they said, whereas 
they did not and could not know how he ought to do. He saw, 
as plain as daylight, that in working subject to their control 
failure was inevitable; and the issue proved, as it too often 
does in such cases, that they were of a temper to resent, as a 
sort of personal affront or injury, the very fact of his succeed- 
ing under any control but theirs. To be repudiated by those 
who had helped him to start ; to be hunted with obloquy and 
reproach; to have his integrity impeached, and his good name 
buffeted and reviled by scurril breath; was indeed something 
hard. But it is the usual lot of men of his character. And he 
knew well enough how to live all such things down. Charity, 
such as his, is wise and gentle and forbearing; it therefore 
extracts no element of bitterness out of such ugly passages ; if 
it cannot forget them, it will at least remember them more in 
sorrow than in anger. 

Providence was not long in overruling the persecutions of 
the man to the advantage of the cause. Had not Mr. Pease 
fallen out with his first patrons, he would hardly have met with 
anything so good as his later supporters. The desertion of his 
old friends had the effect of drawing in a goodly list of wiser, 
better, stronger ones. In the ordinary course of human affairs, 
he could not expect to have such a blessing without paying 
something for it. He can far better afford to forgive, than 
others to be forgiven, the thorny tongues that proved the oc- 
casion of such testimonials of confidence and approval as were 
soon forthcoming in his behalf. 

After the purchase and settlement of the Five-Points Farm, 
as narrated in our last number, the next great step of the un- 
dertaking was, to erect asuitable structure for carrying on and 
extending the work in the city. The tenement-houses which 
Mr. Pease had scoured of their long-accumulating filth and 
infamy. aud converted into an abode of cleanliness, a semi: 
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nary of light and civility, and a hive of honest, cheerful industry, 
were but ill adapted to such uses. By cutting out the partitions 
on the first floor, so as to open the whole area of two houses into 
one room, not more than half enough space was secured, for 
the Sunday congregations. A chapel, capacious of 1,000 per- 
sons at least, was needed for public worship, and for the 
entertainments of music that were occasionally given to the 
poor ; for it was wisely judged that innocent recreations and 
pastimes were an essential part of that discipline of humanity 
whereby the outcasts were to be recovered. Then, too, there 
was no room in the establishment half large enough for a din- 
ing-room, a work-room, an office, or a reception-room. Visitors, 
applicants for relief, and all the office business, were crammed 
into a single apartment too small by half for cither of those 
three uses, and often overflowing quite out into the street. A 
room large enough to receive 50 visitors at once ; another 
capacious of 100 applicants for relief; a third as an office for 
doing all the business of the establishment ; besides dining- 
rooms holding 400, with kitchen to match; school-rooms for 
300 ; four work-rooms, each large enough to take in from 50 to 
100 operatives ; a commodious sick room ; dormitories to lodge 
500 ;—all these were reckoned, in the Spring of 1855, as among 
the necessities of the institution. 

The Board of Trustees, with Mr. Archibald Russell at their 
head, showed a spirit worthy of the cause; moving with a 
promptness and efficiency such as left no doubt of their being 
fully alive to the importance of the work. In their Report for 
the year ending March Ist, 1855, they set forth, among other 
things, that the premises then occupied were most inconvenient 
and expensive ; defeating, in a great measure, the purpose of 
the institution, and obstructing the necessary discipline. That 
for this cause they had made arrangements to begin the erec- 
tion of a building adapted to the peculiar wants and uses of the 
establishment. That a piece of ground fronting the Five-Points 
Park had been purchased for $11,000, of which $10,000 was to 
remain on bond and mortgage for a term of years. That plans 
had been prepared and estimates obtained, with a view to com- 
mence the work of building in May ; and that a legacy of $5,000 
had been received from Mr. Henry J. Sanford towards the cost 
of the undertaking. 
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Before the end of another twelvemonth, the new building 
was finished and occupied; a plain, solid structure, rising up 
six storeys above the basement ; with a front of 54 feet, and a 
depth of somewhat over 100, and covering nearly the whole lot, 
which is of an irregular shape. The general design and work- 
ing-plans were furnished by Messrs. Upjohn & Co., at a charge so 
very slight as to render them little less than an outright gift. The 
utmost care was taken, to combine rigid economy with safety, con- 
venience, and durability. The walls are all of brick, 20 inches 
thick ; laid hollow, so as to be dry without inside furring ; and 
upwards of 70 feet in height from the sidewalk. The stairs, 
throughout, are of stone, and constructed in the best manner ; the 
staircases and partitions, of brick ; the floors, all of iron and arch- 
ed masonry, planked over with Georgia pine. Therewithal, the 
best of provision is made for washing, bathing, drainage, light, 
warmth, and ventilation, the latter being secured by a large shaft 
running from cellar to roof,and letting in a copious supply of 
fresh and pure air from above. This is a fair specimen of the 
liberality in substantials and the economy of ornament which 
mark the entire structure, rendering it thoroughly fire-proof, and 
almost impervious to the changes of heat and cold. We have 
repeatedly been through the building, and never without being 
struck with the air of massive plainness and modest comfort 
which pervades it. 

On the first floor, we have the chapel, the bakery, and the 
play-ground ; the latter giving ample room for the lungs and 
the limbs to exercise themselves without restraint, and play off 
their redundant life without fear. The chapel is 44 feet square, 
extending up through two storeys, the ceiling supported by iron 
pillars, the walls of bare brick, whitewashed. On the second 
floor, besides the space occupied by the chapel, we have the 
dining-room for the inmates, and the kitchen: on the third, 
the parlour, the offices, and rooms for visitors, for applicants, 
for committees, and sundry minor purposes: on the fourth, 
besides one large work-room, chambers for the Superinten- 
dent’s family, and rooms for teachers and assistants: on the 
fifth, nearly 3,000 square feet of school-room in three divisions, 
each designed for a particular grade of instruction: on the 
sixth and seventh, besides work-rooms, large and airy dormi- 
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tories, with rooms for washing and bathing, and various other 
uses. With other resources to match the house accommodation, 
it would be easy to keep 600 children in the schools, 150 adults 
in the work-rooms, and 500 of them as full boarders in the 
establishment. The cost of the whole, including the $11,000 
paid for the ground, was not far from $36,000. 

We have been thus particular touching the structure, because, 
all things considered, it seems to us a very noble achievement, 
—one that reflects vast credit on the Trustees who undertook 
it, on the public who sustained it, and especially on him whose 
genius and energy had infused so much of life and spirit into 
the cause. We have seen that early in the Summer of 1854 
Mr. Pease was settled at the Five-Points Farm, where he hada 
short respite from the cares and anxieties of the city labour, 
which had for some time been threatening very serious conse- 
quences to his health. While he was in the country, his assist- 
ant, Mr. Pearcey, had the main charge of the city establish- 
ment. What with cholera and other diseases, coupled with 
something of a financial pressure, the season proved fruitful of 
troubles, and in a great measure frustrated the plans of the 
House. In November, the institution found itself some $5,000 
in arrear, and the Board had to take vigorous action to 
prevent a serious failure in the work committed to them. They 
forthwith concentrated all their forces at the Five Points, re- 
called Mr. Pease from the Farm, accepted the resignation of 
Mr. Pearcey, and curtailed, to the lowest practicable fiugure, the 
expenses of the establishment. They also made an urgent 
appeal to the public ; which met with a response so prompt and 
generous, that before the end of Winter the institution was 
free of debt, and had a balance in hand of some $3,200; the 
available means, for the eleven months prior to March Ist, 1855, 
being $28,976, while the total expenditure, both at the Farm 
and in the city, was $25,774. 

At the time last mentioned, March Ist, 1855, the Trustees 
proposed to suspend the farming operations till another year ; 
as they saw that Mr. Pease could not be absent from the city work 
without serious detriment to the institution. And the plan 
agreed upon was, that the rural branch should be rented for a 
year, or farmed on shares; and that, meanwhile, a scheme 
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should be matured, if possible, for carrying on both branches 
together, without damage or peril to the interests of either. 
Whether they were altogether successful in this plan, is not 
clear from any documents within our reach: it would seem not, 
however ; as Mr. Pease did not reéstablish himself in the coun- 
try till the Spring of 1857; though, meanwhile, the Farm was 
in a course of gradual improvement. and was made to yield the 
city establishment an abundance of pure milk and vegetables 
without cost, besides being a healthful and pleasant retreat for 
the invalids. 

During the year 1856 the fruitfulness of the institution was 
materially reduced, owing to circumstances beyond the control 
of the Trustees. Early in the Fall of that year, it became ev!- 
dent that the labours and responsibilities of the place were too 
much for the strength of Mr. Pease: he was worn to a skelc- 
ton; everything in his appearance spoke of energies overtask- 
ed, and of health breaking down. It was abundantly certain 
that he must retire from the active management of the institt- 
tion, and, secluded from the cares and excitements of the House, 
give his nature a chance to rally and recruit, amidst the restor- 
ing efficacies of quietness and repose. He accordingly gave in 
his resignation, and asked the Board to relieve him, as soon as 
practicable, froma burden he could no longer sustain. At their 
urgent request, he consented to remain till a successor could be 
found. Months passed away before a suitable man for the 
place could be engaged. Meanwhile, certain projected im- 
provements, looking to a more efficient working of the system, 
came to a halt; as the Trustees could not think of adding any 
more to the load under which the Superintendent was already 
staggering. At length, after much inquiry, the Trustees en- 
gaged, for a limited time, the services of Mr. J. M. Talcott, a 
gentleman of large experience in similar positions, as well as 
of natural aptitudes for such work, who entered upon the du- 
ties of Superintendent on the Ist of April, 1857. 

The connection of Mr. Pease with the House of Industry 
was but changed, not terminated. It had for some time been a 
cherished design of the Board to establish an organ of commu- 
nication with the public, whereby the incidents and operations 
of the House, its wants, its difficulties, and achievements might 
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be made more extensively known. Besides taking the over- 
sight of the Farm, Mr. Pease, at their pressing solicitation, now 
undertook the editorship of such an organ, entitled The Month- 
ly Record of the Five Points House of Industry. The publication 
began in May, 1857, and has continued in regular issues ever 
since. In addition to the labours of the Farm and the Month- 
ly Record, he was also charged with another set of dutics as 
General Agent of the institution ; and all this was called “ re- 
tiring from business,—giving a weary man an opportunity for 
rest !” : 

In his first issue of the Record, Mr. Pease took a brief retro- 
spect of his life at the Five Points, from which we mnst make 
a few extracts. “Though separated,” says he, “from the pres- 
ent by nearly seven years of watchful, wasting care and con- 
stant toil, the incidents of the early history of this work crowd 
back upon us with marked distinctness. Well do we remember 
the impressions made upon us during our first survey of this 
forbidding field, and the dark cloud which oppressed us for 
hours after we returned to our lodgings. Even when sleep 
came, those bruised, bloated wrecks of womanhood, and those 
wild, half-famished children, whom we had so frequently met 
during the day, still haunted our imagination. In our dreams 
we became lost in a region so morally desolate, so fearfully 
corrupt, as to be scarcely equalled by the reality of a seven 
years’ life upon the Five Points. Light came at last, and with 
it courage to engage in this most unpromising work. o> 
In the midst of this once wide-spread desolation, where every 
house was a vile den of infamy, glutted with the victims of sen- 
suality, and every sight loathsome, and every sound sickening 
to a virtuous heart, we now behold two noble Institutions, rear- 
ed by the hand of charity, dedicated to God and to the allevi- 
ation of suffering humanity.” 

In reference to the Farm, he speaks thus: ‘“ We have found 
it, for the last three years, a very desirable auxiliary, as a nur- 
sery for invalid children, a quiet seclusion for certain classes of 
our beneficiaries, and a pleasant and healthful retreat when 
mind and body grow sick in our daily toil. We have felt that 
the quiet and beautiful country, with its pure air, wholesome 
food, and invigorating work, would do more toward reforming 
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the vicious, and preparing the vagrant children of New York 
for respectable homes, than almost any thing else. There is so 
much to contend with in the city,—so many hindrances to a life 
of virtue, so many helps to vice,—that the work of reform is of 
necessity very much retarded.”—But the most characteristic 
passage is in reference to a proper division of his time: “We 
must have an allotted period for retiring at night, for rising in 
the morning, for meals, for family devotion, for work, for read- 
ing, for writing, and last, but not least, for play. ‘For play!’ 
Yes, for play. ‘What, you play!’ Certainly, why not? ‘ Rather 
boyish.’ Admit it, so much the better. Though we are thirty 
and eight years old, yet have we not lost our boyish nature— 
our boyish heart; and, if permitted to live as many years more, 
we trust we shall still retain them, as fresh as ever. Where is 
the man of the world who would not in one moment, if he 
could, exchange his cold, suspicious, calculating man-heart, for 
the warm, confiding, generous boy-heart which he once possess- 
ed?” 

Mr. Pease was not long permitted to “enjoy the much-covet- 
ed sweets of a country life.” In his number for July, he had 
occasion to speak as follows: “For two months this pleasure 
was interrupted only by the thoughts we were compelled to 
give, and the occasional visits we were required to make to tlie 
Five Points. Never did hours pass so pleasantly with us as 
these. Our days were spent in preparing the soil for the pre- 
cious seed, and depositing it therein; and our nights in that 
luxury of sleep which only the labouring man enjoys. While, 
with spade in hand, we turned up the rich earth, and occasion- 
ally stopped to inhale its freshness, we could not refrain from 
contrasting it with the poisonous odours of the great metropo- 
lis, from which we had escaped.” He had but just set his gar- 
den in order, done his planting, “put up his scare-crows,” and 
begun to anticipate the delight of gathering in the harvest, 
when Mr. Talcott’s health so far failed as to necessitate his im- 
mediate resignation. During his short stay in the House, he 
seems to have won the respect and confidence of all who had 
to do with him, and his departure was an occasion of deep re- 
gret. Mr. Pease had thought never to resume the superinten- 
dence of the city establishment: nevertheless, rather than the 
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cause should suffer, he now consented to do so. till the Trustees 
could secure an efficient manager. So, there he was at the 
Five Points again, and as hard at work as ever. 

During the year 1856, besides the failing health of Mr. Pease, 
and the consequent languishment of the work, the prospects of 
the institution were further clouded by the death of Mr. John 
H. Sickles, one of its warmest friends and most generous 
patrons. To the poor and erring, he ever had “a tear for pity, 
and a hand open as day for melting charity :” to gladden their 
hearts by his substantial yet unostentatious gifts, brought some- 
thing more than gladness to his own. How his large and lib- 
eral soul stood towards the House of Industry, was shown at 
his first visit by an annual subscription of $1,000 for three 
years, and by a bequest of $20,000 at his death. His mind 
towards Mr. Pease, also, was richly gignified, at the same time, 
by the following testamentary provision : “I give and bequeath 
to my esteemed friend, the Rev. Lewis M. Pease, Superintend- 
ent of the Five Points House of Industry, in the city of New 
York, in consideration of his self-devotion to the cause of 
humanity, the sum of five thousand dollars. In his truly noble 
efforts to rescue from crime, and elevate the character of the 
sons and daughters of misfortune, he merits the gratitude of 
mankind.” And the gencral darkness of the period was fur- 
ther compensated by a legacy of $1,000, from Miss Anna Kin- 
sie, of Brooklyn; the offspring of thoughts said to have been 
kindled in her breast by reading of some incidents occurring 
at the institution. In their Third Annual Report, the Trustees 
acknowledge, in fitting language, these instances of munifi- 
cence ; adding, withal, that, as no part of Mr. Sickles’ bequest 
had yet keen received, and as it might not become available 
for several years, they were still under the necessity of appeal- 
ing to the public for help, the new building being incumbered 
with a debt of nearly $20,000. 

It was evident, from the outset, that the process of reforma- 
tion, whether in the case of children or of adults, could only 
be begun in the city, and that the requisite means and influ- 
ences for completing it must be sought for elsewhere. Meas- 
ures were accordingly taken, at an early stage of the enterprise, 
to provide the children with Christian homes in the country, 
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where they should have kind treatment and careful training, 
with such opportunities of instruction in letters and handicrafts 
as might prepare them for usefulness and respectability, and 
enable them to make their way in the world. And, in effect, 
a stream of juvenile emigrants has been flowing steadily, or at 
frequent intervals, from the schools at the House of Industry, 
into various sections of the country. But the thing was found 
to be attended with considerable difficulties : in some cases the 
children fell into ugly or incompetent hands; and the benefits 
of prudent, upright, and considerate guardianship, besides not 
being the commonest things in the world, were not always easy 
to be reached even where the dispositions for them had posses- 
sion. 

For greater facility and security in this part of the work, the 
Trustees, in the Spring of 1856, set forth a plan for establishing 
local auxiliaries through the country, to aid in procuring Chris- 
tian homes for the inmates of the House, both children and 
adults. At the same time, they state that “the emigration of 
children and others from city misery to rural comfort and 
purity is not among the good works which have materially 
fallen off, through the peculiar necessities of the past year.” 
Before the coming of another Spring, experience had proved 
the importance of the plan which they had started the year 
before, and convinced them that no caution or prudence exer- 
cised in New York could in all cases suffice to protect their 
beneficiaries from cruel treatment. Two or three instances of 
barbarous usage had become public, and excited much sympa- 
thy. In view of these cases, they set forth through various 
papers an official statement, to the following effect: That, since 
the future of their beneficiaries would be shaped, in a great 
degree, by the character of the families receiving them, they 
felt bound to use every endeavour to provide such homes, and 
secure such treatment, as would help to make them useful and 
respectable members of society, and cause the memory thereof 
to be a source of pleasure to them in after years. That, to this 
end, they had hitherto relied mainly on the recommendation of 
clergymen and other responsible persons acquainted with those 
applying for their beneficiaries ; but had learned that these 
precautions were not always enough to shield them from impo- 
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sition and cruelty. That, as a safeguard for the future, they 
should direct their efforts strenuously to the forming of auxil- 
iaries wherever children were likely to be wanted, with a view 
to the disposal of them through the medium and under the 
oversight of such associations. That the strictest engagements 
and securities would be required in all cases of children entrusted 
to strangers under other circumstances. And they concluded 
by “appealing most earnestly to all ministers of the Gospel, 
and to the friends of humanity generally, to inquire into the 
condition of all children in their immediate neighbourhood taken 
from this or kindred institutions, and in all cases where tley 
are not properly treated, promptly to notify the officers of the 
Institution from which they were taken.” 

It would scarcely be right to wind up our account without 
making some brief exhibit of statistics indicating the results of 
the work.—The Report of the Trustees for the eleven months 
ending March Ist, 1855, gives the following: Whole number 
of inmates, 1,229, of whom 658 were women, and 426 were 
children : sent to situations, 634; returned to friends, 75; trans- 
ferred to other institutions, 48; in the House at the date afore- 
said, 212; while, of the balance, some had died, some eloped, 
some been expelled, and some, in the over-press of work, were 
not accounted for in the books. The earnings of the work- 
rooms in the same period were $5,931 ; of which $1,200 were 
in shoemaking, $900 in tailoring, $1,100 in plain sewing ; the 
rest in work done for manufacturers. The same authority gives 
for the year ending March Ist, 1856, 1,005 inmates ; 628 sent 
to situations, 119 returned to their friends, 43 transferred to 
other institutions ; 50 expelled, and 50 left of their own accord; 
115 remaining in the House. The receipts and expenses for 
the year were $34,099, of which $17,031 went towards the new 
building. For the year following, the figures stand thus : 
Receipts and expenses, $22,400 ; inmates, 1,248 ; to situations, 
630 ; to their friends, 176 ; to other institutions, 36; went to 
housekeeping. 80 ; left voluntarily, 69 ; 48 expulsions, 44 elope- 
ments, 3 deaths, and 162 in the House, March Ist, 1857. 

On the whole, it is pretty evident that the schools are the 
great feature of the establishment, and that for several years 
they have been growing more and more so. We have already 
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seen how, and under what auspices, they began. Much the 
same arrangements respecting them have continued from the 
outset till the present time ; the church of the Ascension pro- 
viding for all the direct educational expenses, while the House 
furnishes the pupils with at least one meal daily, and in very 
many cases with three, and all of them with clothes and shoes. 
This joint work of beneficence seems to have gone on with the 
utmost smoothness, and to the entire satisfaction of both parties, 
insomuch as to foreclose any desire of a different arrangement. 
The venerable Mrs. Bedell, we believe, continues to be, as she 
was at the first, the soul of the enterprise ; which is as strong 
a title to honour as a mother in Israel need desire. The parish, 
however, under the leading of their excellent Rector, the Rev. 
Dr. Bedell, have a special committee appointed to that care, and 
their appropriations have sometimes reached as high a figure as 
$2,400 a year ; how much higher, we are not informed. About 
1,200 children pass through the schools in the course of a year ; 
the average attendance being not far from 300 in the Winter, 
and 200 in the Summer. A large number, amounting to some 
thousands in all, have found homes in different parts of the 
country: many have been adopted into good families, to be 
brought up as their own. Nearly all thus provided for have 
turned out remarkably well. Of course, most of them have 
their parentage in the most profligate and degraded class ; 
nevertheless, they are generally bright and intelligent, and 
learn with great readiness. Some 60 or 70 of them generally 
live in the House: the rest come in the morning, and stay till 
the afternoon, getting a nice dinner at the proper time, and a 
slight repast besides, before returning to their homes. That 
the religious instruction of the children might be duly cared 
for, the committee aforesaid deemed it advisable to have the ser- 
vices of a clergyman of the Church. Accordingly, the Rev. 
Robert J. Walker, Rector of the church of the Messiah, Brook- 
lyn, has for upwards of four years served as chaplain of the 
schools, visiting them four or five times a week, and spending 
from one to three hours at each visit; instructing them faith- 
fully in “ the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments, and all other things which a Christian ought to know 
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and believe to his soul’s health.” As to the rest, we can but 
add a brief sketch made by one who knows: 


Day after day they go forth, some to one position, and some to another, to 
the North and the South, to the Kast and the West. Many of these are fur- 
nished with Bibles, and, after receiving words of kind advice and instruction, 
go out to begin life under new and better circumstances.—The day of rest 
comes round, and, in the cleanest garments they can command, the inmates 
gather to the Sabbath-school and Bible-class rooms. Children from the out- 
side begin to drop in, with the few devoted teachers whose places are never 
vacant, and at half-past nine the exercises commence. Reading of the Bible 
is followed by singing and prayer, and discretionary instructivns from the 
teachers. At half-past ten all assemble in the chapel. A portion of Scrip- 
ture is first read, accompanied with expositions, practical remarks. and ques- 
tions addressed to the children, followed by singing and prayer, and addresses 
by Mr. Pease, and other gentlemen that may be present, till twelve o’clock, 
when the audience is dismissed. The afternoon services commence at two 
o’clock, and are similar to those of the morning. 

Lesides the good works to which reference has already been 
made, the institution accomplishes a vast deal of relief in small 
deeds of mercy and charity to outside want and poverty and suf- 
fering. This is a feature well worth dwelling upon, but our 
story has already reached an overgrown length. We can but 
indicate it by a single specimen, though there are so many at 
hand, that we scarce know where to choose. In the four 
months ending with February, 1855, 39,267 meals were given 
to those out of the institution, besides 1,014 pairs of shoes, 
made in the House, and over $572’s worth of bread and gro- 
ceries to the deserving poor of the vicinity. During the last 
two of those months, the whole number of meals furnished to 
inmates and outsiders, children and all, was 72,963. 

Another grand result of the establishment, and which we ean 
barely glance at, is its large fruitfulness, at least as regards the 
school department, in prompting and guiding similar enterprises 
in other places. Its genius indeed has been highly procreative ; 
its powers have propagated themselves far and near. In various 
parts of the country, but especially in the larger cities, the be- 
nevolent have had their eyes drawn to the example set them at 
the Five Points, and thence have learned how to do good and 
prevent evil in the dark purlicus of sin and suffering that lay 
before or around them. In this respect, Mr. Pease may justly 
be said to have inaugurated a new line of philanthrophic en- 
terprise. 

We hasten to make an end. Mr. Pease has again retired 
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from the superintendence of the House. In the last number of 
the Monthly Record the Trustees announce that, since the resig- 
nation of Mr. Talcott, they have been active in quest of a suita- 
ble person for the office. That after the most careful inquiry 
they have at last found a man to whom they can intrust the 
charge of the institution, with a fair prospect of having its in- 
terests maintained, if not increased. And that Mr. Benjamin 
R. Barlow is the present Superintendent, having entered upon 
his duties on the first of March, and having thus far fully 
answered the high expectations entertained of him. 

Mr. Pease is now at the Farm, which has always been a 
favourite part of his scheme, and in the ordering of which his 
native enthusiasm of genius evidently luxuriates with unflagging 
gust. To the original 64 acres of corporate property, he has 
lately added as many more of his own. We lately spent part 
of a day with him on the spot, and saw him at his work, clear- 
ing hedges, digging out stone, making ditches, renovating old 
walls, building new ones, laying out fields, gardens, graperies, 
and “expecting to find work enough for all to do, and in it, 
with the blessing of Gop, a great deal of happiness.” The 
marks of his long years of toil and care in the city were indeed 
strong upon him, but his spir t was full of limberness and elas- 
ticity. His eye was upon everything, his hand was in every- 
thing, his thoughts giving shape and life to everything, that 
was going on. Thesame productive energy, the same living and 
kindling enterprise, the same practical and operative insight, 
the same inventive and directive skill, which have regenerated 
the Five Points, are now bent on converting 128 acres of soil 
into a laughing garden. We are no prophet, but our rearing 
was amidst agricultural pursuits: the hoe, the spade, the plough, 
the harrow, the scythe, the rake, the pitchfork, the axe, the 
thresning-floor, the fanning-mill ; cows, horses, pigs, chickens, 
sheep; milking, churning, cheese-making, wood-chopping, gar- 
dening, manuring; the mysteries of the dairy, the granary, the 
cider-mill, the haystack; green pastures, meadows, warbling 
wood-lands, clear streams, bubbling springs ;—all these, and 
divers other ruralities, are old and familiar acquaintances of 
ours; often amidst the toils and struggles and perturbations 
of our later life, “when the fretful stir unprofitable, and the 
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fever of the world do hang upon the beatings of the heart,” we 
sigh, Gop only knows or cares how deeply, for the scenes where 
we used to “ fleet the time carelessly, as they did in the golden 
world ;” and in the light of all these cherished recollections we 
venture to predict that Mr. Pease, if life and health be spared 
him, will be no less successful on the Farm than he has been 
in a far worse place; and that he will prove a public bene- 
factor, by teaching the sleepy residents of the country how 
to make the neglected acres sing and be glad with their teem- 
ing flowerage and fruitage for the happiness and health of man. 
So may it be! 

Our story is now told; poorly indeed, but honestly and, we 
trust, fairly. That we feel a deep interest in the subject, is cer- 
tain; but our motives look beyond Mr. Pease and the Five 
Points ; and what we have done has been in the hope of con- 
tributing somewhat towards extending and propagating the 
work to other places where it is needed.—To the best of our 
judgment, the Trustees of the House of Industry have approved 
themselves worthy of the office; liberal, intelligent, enterpris- 
ing. They can hardly need to be reminded, that their true rule 
of action is, to be always making improvements, and never 
trusting in them ; and that, if their work cease to be progressive, 
it will not be long in ceasing to be operative. 


THE DIVISION OF DIOCESES. 


The subject of the size of dioceses has for some years past 
occupied, to a considerable extent, the mind of the American 
Church. It has been discussed of late in the Church periodi- 
cals. <A similar tendency has been shown in the action of the 
General Convention ; which has tended towards the removal of | 
the restrictions that had been placed upon the division of 
dioceses. At one time, it seemed probable that all those 
restraints would be swept away and the decision of each par- 
ticular case be left to the wisdom and discretion of the authori- 
ties of the Church. This would have been all that could have 
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been asked for ; but it has not yet been granted. A fact which 
is the more remarkable, as the idea was once sanctioned, with 
an unanimity unparalleled in the case of any other movement. 
It failed, however; and the discretion of the Bishop of a 
large diocese, even when he is supported by the authority not 
only of the Diocesan Convention, but also of the General Con- 
vention, is subjected to certain restrictions. These, although 
they look well in theory, limit the possibility of dividing 
dioceses to a very unnecessary extent. The present article of 
the Constitution is undoubtedly a great improvement upon the 
old one ; since it has gotten rid of the preposterous idea that a 
diocese, which does not include an entire State, must at least 
include an area of cight thousand miles, 

But even the proceedings of the General Convention on this 
subject partook of what very practical men call a theoretical 
character, inasmuch as they were providing only for possible 
cases. These cases, it is true, were to be seen approaching in 
no very remote distance, and were probably kept at that dis- 
tance only by the knowledge that the restrictions existed. This 
was probably a recommendation of the restrictions to those 
ultra conservative men, who, forgetting that the state of affairs 
is continually changing, are unwilling to change in any thing the 
laws of the Church. These men are not the only persons who 
forget an important distinction between theology and other sci- 
ences. Theology is founded on Revelation, and was introduced 
into the world in a state of perfection ; it was not discovered, 
and cannot be improved, by human intellects. Other sciences, 
including politics and jurisprudence, are of human origin, and 
are continually advancing. This is just as true of Ecclesiastical 
politics and jurisprudence as of any other science. It follows, 
that while the old theology is the best, and it is anything but 
prudent to allow changes in the Prayer Book, which is, in our 
Church, the depository of doctrine, it may be very prudent to 
make changes in the polity and law of the Church. In fact, 
the original Constitution of the American Church was made at 
atime and under circumstances not favorable for the work, 
and by men who, however able and excellent, did not possess 
any peculiar fitness for the task. In fact, from the organization 
of this Church, both her Constitution and Canons have been 
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in a perpetual course of change; which has been, upon the 
whole, a course of improvement. Some changes have been 
made, which were experiments,—have failed and have been 
abandoned. In other cases there may have been changes 
which have not yet been discovered not to be improvements, 
or about which there are differences of opinion. Upon the 
whole, however, the laws of the Church are better now than 
they were in the last century ; among other reasons because 
they are more closely conformed to the principles of the primi- 
tive theology. Those, therefore, who oppose all changes in 
the polity and laws of the Church, are as much in error as 
those who are desirous of making changes in the Prayer Book. 

Among the errors in the polity of the Church, there seems 
to be little doubt that the size of her dioceses may be placed. 
Moreover, it is a matter in which changes may be made, with- 
out impugning the wisdom of our Revolutionary fathers ; for 
they had scarcely any choice in the matter, and were driven by 
necessity upon the course which they adopted, and which was 
the only one open to them. Besides, the evils which are con- 
nected with large dioceses had not then been felt ; while in fact 
the dioceses were practically much smaller than the very same 
dioceses now are. 

For a long time no practical evil was felt ; although it would 
be rash to say that no practical evil existed. But in time a 
change came. A particular case arose, and a remedy was pro- 
vided for that case, which it was very evident could never be 
applied in any other, and the subject of the size of dioceses was 
forgotten for half a generation. Then an agitation for a 
change in the Constitution arose, which was met by the remark 
that there were no cases to which the friends of the change 
could point. Conservatives have the advantage of a dilemma, 
which they are not slow to use. If a change in the law be 
proposed, they demand to be shown some case which requires 
the change. It is of no use, say they, to change a law which 
is working no evil. But if a case is pointed out, they at once 
say, and very truly, that nothing can be worse than to legislate 
for particular cases. But in the matter of the size of dioceses, 
some legislation has taken place, although falling short of what 
might have been desired. The consequence is that a move- 
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ment for the division of a diocese has actually commenced. 

It is a remarkable movement for several reasons; it is the 
second which has ever been made in the American Church ; it 
is the only one which has been made for twenty years; it is 
the only attempt which has ever been made to found by divis- 
ion a small diocese. By this it must not be understood, that 
the proposed diocese would have been considered a small one 
in the early Church, or even that it would be considered a 
small one in many parts of the modern Church; but it will, 
in territorial extent, not very much, if at all, exceed the two 
smallest existing dioceses, and will not be very much stronger 
in clergy and laity than they were at their foundation. It is 
not intended in the present paper either to advocate or to 
oppose the movement which has been alluded to. Every par- 
ticular case must stand upon its own merits, and is surrounded 
by its own specialities. Into these matters it is not the intent 
of this paper to inquire. For there are reasons which induce 
the writer to abstain from discussing them; but there is 
no reason why he or any one else should not discuss the prin- 
ciple of small dioceses. 

It would not be honest for the writer to conceal, that he 
looks forward to a period at which dioceses much smaller than 
any that now exist, will be the rule of the Church. At the 
same time he conceives that the time for such dioceses has not 
come, and will not come very soon. When it does come, they 
will be found the means of settling a great many questions 
which are very important and difficult now. Small dioceses 
are a condition precedent to the restoration of the primitive 
relations between the Bishops and their clergy. That again is 
indispensable to the general success of free churches, and to 
that which is indispensable to that success, a large body of 
missionaries, supported by the Church, and not by societies 
These things all require the recognition of the Church as a 
living and working organization. She is not now so consid- 
ered; nor is she practically such. The Church works by 
parties, by societies, by congregations; but she does not work 
asa Church. The reason is, that the principles of human na- 
ture have been forgotten. 

The foundation of the Church is in love: love to Gop and 
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love to man. The former can only exist where the latter is 
found. The Apostle of love asks: “He who loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love Gop whom 
he hath not seen?” Here isa clear Scriptural recognition of 
the great principle, that the foundation of love is mutual inter- 
-course. Such intercourse is most effective in small communi- 
ties, which do not comprehend so many persons as to render 
intercourse rare, and make it seem rather accidental than con- 
nected with the relation. Love is most usually developed in 
the family, which is a small community. For these reasons 
small parishes and small dioceses are preferable to those in 
which the relations of pastor and Bishop are lost in the crowd 
of persons to whom they are due. The primitive dioceses were, 
asarule, small. Sir Peter King had no difficulty in finding 
facts, which countenanced his notion, that a diocese was com- 
posed of a single congregation. They did not establish the 
truth of that notion, in the face of the evidence against it; 
but they do establish the fact that the dioceses were very small. 
At present a Bithop is expected to visit each parish in his 
diocese once in three years. Most Bishops in practice go a 
little beyond this, but not very far. But to what does the vis- 
itation amount? The Bishop comes for the purpose of conse- 
crating a new church building, or of holding a confirmation, 
or both. He holds the services in the church, dines and spends 
part of the day, or perhaps the whole and the night, with the 
clergyman or one of the parishioners, and then passes on to the 
next station. Neither the clergy nor the laity have much 
opportunity of forming an acquaintance with him ; which might 
become the foundation of affection and confidence. He is to 
most of them an official person, and an official person only. It 
is not unnatural that he should be looked at with the suspicion 
with which human nature, and more especially American human 
nature, is accustomed to regard authority. Whatever slanders 
or mistaken opinions may be put in circulation about a Bishop, 
are sure to find hearers, repeaters, and believers. The only 
remedy is a more intimate communion than exists between the 
Bishop and his flock. This implies that the flock should be 
small—very small, according to American ideas. 
An able writer in the Church Review, whom rumor identifies 
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with a distinguished Doctor of Divinity in a Northwestern dio- 
cese, has taken up the subject of small dioceses, and urges as 
an important step in that direction, that our bishoprics should 
be changed from diocesan bishoprics to see bishoprics; that is 
to say, that the names of the dioceses should be changed from 
those of the States to those of some city or principal town, 
which would become the see, seat, or residence of the Bishop. 
His idea is, that it would be easier to found a new see by send- 
ing a new Bishop to a new town, than to divide a diocese. In 
point of names there would be undoubtedly an advantage 
gained. Bishop of Western New York is a cumbrous title ; 
Bishop of the Eastern Shore of Maryland will be still more so. 
It would undoubtedly be easier to say Bishop of Geneva or of 
Cambridge. Moreover, if the division of dioceses is to go on. 
this difficulty will increase, and we shall be driven to Bish- 
ops of Buffalo, Frederick, Lancaster, and Pittsburg. 

To this there is not the least objection. Moreover, it was 
the primitive, and may be called the universal practice—not 
that it was ever strictly universal. Titus was Bishop of Crete, 
not of any particular city in Crete; and at this day the Bishop 
of Ossory, in Ireland, has no see, and is called after his diocese. 


“Something like this has always been true of the Bishop of 


Meath. The Bishop of Cashel, too, takes his title from the 
site of an ancient church and castle, not from any existing city. 
Still see bishoprics, as the writer in the Church Review calls 
them, are everywhere, but in the United States and the British 
Colonies, the rule ; diocesan bishoprics, as opposed to them, are 
exceptions. There is really no objection to see bishoprics, and if 
they will facilitate the division of dioceses let us have them by 
all means. But there may be reason to fear, that the attempt 
at new naming our dioceses would be rather an impediment to 
their division. The Romanist bishoprics are all see bishoprics. 
This does not really constitute any objection to the practice of 
naming the bishopric from the see; but in the present fever of 
anti-Romanism, we may be sure of a clamour against anything 
which can, even plausibly, be called an imitation of them. 
Small bishoprics and see bishoprics are both desirable, the 
former much the most so; because their advantages are practi- 
cal. Let us by all means have both as soon as we can get 
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them. But the road to sce bishoprics is through small bishop- 
rics. If we attempt to go the other road we shall, it is to be 
feared, find that it is the longest way about, without being, 
according to the proverb, the nearest way home. 

It may be worth while to inquire, why it was that the prim- 
itive bishoprics were named after sees, and the American after 
dioceses. Both plans were adopted for reasons which were good, 
because they were connected with the actual condition of the 
Church and of the world. 

In the first century cities were much more decidedly the 
centres of influence than among us. Moreover, although they 
were by no means so populous, they were more numerous, and 
contained, taken all together, a larger proportion of the popu- 
lation of the world. For these reasons, the Apostles and early 
missionaries of Christianity directed their efforts first to cities. 
Churches were, as we find in the Acts of the Apostles, first 
established in them. It was there that the Christian religion 
chiefly flourished, so that the word paganus, which signified a 
countryman, acquired its new meaning of a stranger or enemy 
to Christianity. Hence it came to pass, that the Bishops were 
placed in cities, in which the Church was already flourishing. 
From the sce, sedes, thus provided for them, they were expected 
to extend the diocese, as it is now called, until they were met by 
the territory already subdued, so to speak, by some other Bishop. 
But long before this process had been completed, new arrange- 
ments were made by the civil authority. The whole empire 
was divided into districts ; each of which was placed under 
the jurisdiction of the governor of some city. The Church 
adopted the arrangement; and the territory, which was under 
the civil jurisdiction of the governor of any city, was placed 
under the Ecclesiastical jurisdiction of its Bishop, and became 
his diocese. The name of the district and of the diocese were 
both derived from the name of the city, which was the residence 
of both the governor and the Bishop. The jurisdiction of 
both extended not only to the absolute country and villages, 
but over the suburbes (suburbs),—that is, over considerable 
towns, which had not the dignity of being seats of governors 
and Bishops, but were subject to, sub, under, the city or urbs, to 
whose governor and Bishop they owed obedience. 
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This was the mode in which the Church was, in the primitive 
ages, planted and propagated first in, and afterwards from, the 
cities which were the seats of government. 

But it was planted and propagated in the United States in a 
very different manner. The situation of the country was 
totally different from that of the Roman Empire. It was 
divided into provinces, in each of which there was some small 
town, which was the seat of government, and perhaps also of 
trade ; but these were far from wielding any important influ- 
ence over the scattered inhabitants of the country. It is 
remarkable that New York was the only case in which the 
name of the capital was the same with that of the Province. 
The attempt to plant the Church was made without Bishops. 
The missionaries, who, in a great part of the country, were 
those who did the work, generally settled wherever they could 
find a small body of Church people who would attend their 
ministrations. These served as a nucleus about which they could 
collect a congregation. This was most easily done in the 
larger towns; and in them only self-supporting congregations 
existed. Such was the state of things in the North; but in 
Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina, a different one 
existed. The Church was there the established religion, 
and the ‘territory was divided, by the civil authority, into 
parishes, within one or other of which all the settled territory 
was included. The parishes were enormously large, and there 

was not in the three provinces any one town of sufficient popu- 
lation to constitute a parish of itself. All depended alike upon 
a remote Bishop ; whose authority mere distance made nominal, 
and whose face very few, except the clergy, had ever seen. 
When resident Bishops were at last to be introduced, they 
were not sent from without, as the primitive Bishops were by 
the Apostles, and many others in the early Church by the 
Metropolitans, for there was neither Apostle nor Metropolitan 
whose authority would have been acknowledged. It was 
necessary that they should be called and elected by the scat- 
tered fragments of the Church which remained after the shocks 
of the civil Revolution. In order to do this, those scattered frag- 
ments must be brought together and organized into bodies capa- 
ble of acting. This required some idea from which, and some 
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limits within which, the organization might be made. There 
was nothing which could be made to answer tliese purposes but 
the civil divisions, which had been Provinces and were just 
become States. The word diocese does not appear to have been 
thought of, still less that of see. The idea was, that the clergy 
and laity of each State should organize themselves as the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in such a State, and when strong 
enough should choose a Bishop, who should be Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the State. The Diocesan 
Conventions were called State Conventions, and it was only 
by slow degrees that the words Diocese and Diocesan sup- 
planted the word State in the Constitutions and Canons. Per- 
haps the process may not even yet be quite complete. 

These arrangements, in the then state of things and of men’s 
minds, were by no means so preposterous as they now seem. 
The boundaries of some of the States were much more exten- 
sive than they now are, and those of none less; but the popu- 
lation in almost all was collected within a smaller area. 
Among this population the little flock of Churchmen was scat- 
tered, so as to present here and there a feeble congregation. 
They were regarded, and regarded themselves, rather as Epis- 
copalians than as Churchmen,—as a small and unpopular sect 
among many stronger ones. All that they ventured to hope 
for was permission to exist; to be aggressive, and propagate 
the doctrines which they held, was entirely beyond their ideas. 
They were only preserved from persecution by the restrictions 
which the jealousy of rival sects had combined in putting upon 
the civil power. 

Nor had they any very accurate ideas of the Episcopate, or 
any which would lead them to exact much labour of their Bish- 
ops. They had been used to do without Church government 
or discipline, and it does not appear to have been understood 
that Bishops had any peculiar connection with either. Those, 
who knew anything of the position of the English Bishops, 
knew that they were the authorized ministers of Ordination 
and Confirmation, and that their official duties, other than those, 
were, so far, at least, as they were actually performed, con- 
nected with the temporalities of the Church and her relations 
to the State. During the long contest about a Colonial Epis- 
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copate, it had been the policy of the advocates of Episvopacy 
to bring down its claims as low as possible, and to say little of 
its powers except as connected with Ordination and Confirma- 
tion. The headings of the papers put out by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, on this subject, spoke of the 
necessity of “a Bishop, to ordain some, confirm others, and bless 
all.” It was this which probably fixed so deeply in the minds 
of the Colonists the idea of the Apostolical succession. Even 
Confirmation seems to have taken far less hold on the minds 
of the people, and, in fact, to have been regarded as of very 
little consequence. People had been accustomed to do without 
it ; but the law which required Ordination had been constantly 
enforced. 

All that had been attempted by the advocates of a Colonial 
Episcopate was the appointment of a Bishop, or at most of two 
Bishops, to perform all the duties of the Office over the whole 
continent. The Church in the independent States naturally 
wished for a succession, which, once began, should be indepen- 
dent of foreign aid. They therefore required three Bishops as 
the number requisite to canonical consecrations, and probably 
had not at first any idea of going much beyond that number. The 
different views held in Connecticut led to the foreign consecra- 
tion of four Bishops. So soon as that number was completed, 
they commenced to increase it, but for a long time very slowly. 
It was far in this century before all the original thirteen States 
had each a Bishop. Even yet there are one or two States 
without one. . 

But we find that our space is failing us, and that we must 
postpone what more we have to say until next month. 


H. D. E. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Fifteen Years among the Mormons: Being the Narrative of Mrs. Mary Ettie 
V. Smith, late of Great Salt Lake City. By Newson Wincn GREEN. 
New York: Charles Scribner. 1858. 

For several years, we have been expecting that at no very distant day 
Mormonism would go off into explosions; that some of its victims, in whom 
the elements of humanity should be more choicely mixed, would be driven into 
open and determined revolt, and would give us some strange and fearful dis- 
closures of the deep “ mystery of iniquity,” which lay wrapped up in its folds 
of a pretended revelation. It requires no great insight or foresight, to 
prognosticate the ultimate issue of such a horrible and loathsome abomination 
existing in the midst of Christian light and civilization. That issue is, it 
can be, only a question of time. To think of suppressing such a moral and 
social pestilence by aggressive legislation or by military force, is vain, and 
worse than vain: making war upon the thing only prevents the latent wars in 
its own bosom from breaking out into self-destructive violence ; whereas no 
powers on earth or under the earth can keep it from going to pieces with 
internal and self-generated disorder, provided it be left to take its own course. 
The Christian law of marriage is founded too deeply in nature, and intrenched 
too strongly in the bulwarks of reason, to be overthrown by any such upstart 
scheme of barbarianism. And we long ago set it down as all but certain that 
the first revolts from Mormonism would be among the women ; for. so far as 
woman is concerned, the fundamental principle of Mormonism turns, and 
cannot but turn, society into a perfect hell upon earth. Saxon womanhood, 
even without Christianity, never would tolerate polygamy ; its very instincts 
are, and always have been, irreconcilably in conflict with any such scheme of 
gross and sensual savagery : with Christianity, every element and fibre of that 
womanhood is bound, sooner or later, to rise up in arms against any attempt 
to establish it: nay, the woman of that mighty stock has but to hear, though 
ever so faintly, of the purities and sweetnesses of the Christian family, and her 
soul will never rest till it nestles amongst them; and he must be either more 
or less than man, who can face the terrible beauty of Saxon womanhood when 
the angel which it enshrines is once thoroughly roused. Of all things in this 
world, Heaven defend us from the blastings of our injured and outraged 
mothers and sisters and wives : we would rather confront the Devil and all his 
legions, than face the great yet gentle, the fearful yet lovely spirit of her from 
whose blood our being was framed, when her virtue has been goad: d into 
revolt by our own wrongs. Brigham Young, we doubt rot, is a very boid 
bad man; but he is neither bold enough nor bad enough to stand against the 
women of his charge; if they suffer long before they rise, their rising will be 
the mightier when it comes ; and come it will, most assuredly. 

We are glad, therefore, that the General Government has refrained from 
stretching forth its arm against the polity of Mormonism, till at length it is 
bound to do so, in order to protect the rights and the persons of its own 
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citizens from Mormon crimes. Nor are we at all anxious that the Govern- 
ment should make any haste to rescue the voluntary subjects of Mormonism 
from the shocking and dreadful tyrannies that have overtaken them ; for it is 
but just that they who, in the face of Christian enlightenment, have given in 
their adhesion to such a hideous scheme of depravity and brutality, should be 
compelled to drink deep of the poisoned chalice which they have so wickedly 
chosen. Don’t attempt to kill the monster : suicide is its most fitting death ; 
and to suicide it must and will come, sooner or later, if only it be let alone ; 
and we acknowledge a stern satisfaction in seeing it « ie by its own hand. Its 
death agonies have already begun; they will be long, they will be terrible ; 
but they can terminate but one way. Let the inexpressible brewage of 
abominations brew itself back into the pit whence it came. 

We have, in the book before us, a very considerable instalment of Mormon 
disclosures. We say, instalment ; for we make vo question that divers similar 
revelations will follow. We may well regret the necessity of such books 
being published ; but the monstrous delusion of Mormonism, with its shocking 
impicties and obscenities, must be made known: if we are not safe in know- 
ing them, still less are we safe in being ignorant of them. 

The work cannot justly lay claim to much literary merit. Mrs. Smith, 
whose nume appears in the title-page, furnished the material of the narrative, 
and Mr. Green dressed it into shape. As a writer, Mr. Green's skill is 
exceedingly small. In orderly arrangement of matter, in grace and strength 
of expression, in philosophic insight of men and things, and in all the forces 
and felicities of thought and language that give interest and attraction to the 
pages of an artist, the book is very deficient. So that anything like fame of 
authorship is in this case out of the question. The work has nothing to stand 
on but its honesty and truthfulness of matter. ‘And in respect of these quali- 
ties, we can discern no cause of distrust: the work bears, to the best of our 
judgment, sufficient marks of authenticity. Mr. Green, we believe, was not 
long since, if he be not now, a member of the New York Legislature, though, 
to be sure, this is no great proof either of honesty or ability ; he was intro- 
duced to the publisher by a gentleman who would not deceive, and who could 
not easily be deceived ; and we understand from a thoroughly reliable source, 
that he has in his possession abundant vouchers for the truth of what he has 
written, and he invites investigation from any who may wish to certify them- 
selves further in the matter of the narrative. 

In further evidence of credibility, we may justly remark that Mrs. Smith, 
the source of these disclosures, and also in great part the subject of them, 
relates many things that are highly discreditable to herself. According to 
her own account, she was repeatedly and knowingly employed by Brigham 
Young and his subaltern ruffians in the basest and wickedest services: in 
divers instances, and while knowing perfectly what she was about, she acted 
the part of a decoy in exploits of robbery and murder, and of what is called in 
the villainous slang of Mormon crime “ milking the gentiles.” On the whole, 
if her character ever had any lustre, it appears sadly defaced and rubbed off in 
the representation she here gives of herself. It is true, she endeavours some- 
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what to pulliate and excuse her action, by the hardships and sufferings she 
was foreed to go through, by the sharp constraints she was under, by the 
dangers that environed her person, and by the tyrannies and duplicities of her 
master. But if, on this account, what she did should be regarded rather as 
her misfortune than her fault, all we have to say is, that the misfortune was 
such as the proper grace and honour of womanhood can hardly survive : she 
ought to have welcomed death a hundred times, rather than submit to be an 
‘instrument in such foul and wicked machinations as she bore a part in. So 
that we cannot conceive what possible motive or purpose she could have in 
relating such things of herself, unless they were true. The compulsion of 
facts is the only adequate reason we can assign for her statements. Hr 
testimony seems all the more credible and trustworthy, forasmuch as she is 
a witness to her own shame. And the narrative, with all its disclosures of 
ferocity and beastliness, has further marks of credibility, in its minute and 
apparently artless circumstantiality of time, place, and person. The details, 
which are often horrible enough, often disgusting enough, do not smack of 
invention, but of actual experience and observation. Moreover, the substance 
of them is largely corroborated by many public reports of Mormon criminality 
and licentiousness. And, in fact, they are no worse than the avowed princi. 
ples and the notorious disclosures of Mormonism might lead us to expect from 
such an indescribable preparation of * hell-broth.” We say this, because the 
contents of the book are in many cases of a character hard to be believed, 
and because they will of course be stoutly denied by the nasty fieuds who are 
implicated by them, and whose subtlety of machioation is equalled only by 
their atrocity of perpetration. 

Perbaps we ought to add, in justice to Mrs. Smith, that she was brought 
under Mormon influences before she was old enough to form any opinion of its 
moral character. Her maiden name was Coray. She was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, in the year 1829. When she was ten years old, her father, with a 
large family of children, moved to Pike county, Illinois. Two years later, he 
died. About this time, the mother of the family, who was much afflicted with 
deafness, was visited by a Mormon Elder, who was holding meetings in the 
neighbourhood, and who assured her that if she would consent to be baptized, 
her deafness would be removed. She at last submitted to the experiment, 
which was followed, somehow, by a restoration of her hearing. The effect of 
the seeming miracle was such that she soon removed to Nauvoo, taking seven 
of her children along with her; who from this time were brought up in the 
doctrine and discipline of Mormonism, and had their minds steeped in the 
belief of Joseph Smith’s inspiration. And the subject of this narrative alleges 
in her own behalf, that her “ faith was never shakeu until, years after, she 
found herself shut up in Utah, a prisoner, and an unwilling witness of abomi- 


nations which in the States had been disguised.” It is but fair to grant her 


the benefit of whatever extenuation may accrue from this account of her con- 
dition. She was, at least to a great extent, educated in ignorance of anything 
better than Mormonism. She was held to it by the strong ties of filial 
affection and respect. One or two of her brothers, also, soon rose to positions 
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of considerable influence in the Mormon community ; and whatever attach- 
ment she had to them united with other forces to form and hold her mind in 
enslayement to the loathsome superstition. On the other hand, her narrative 
discloses no greater instance of abomination than in the matter of what is 
called the “ Endowments,” which she claims to have witnessed before leaving 
Nauvoo. This took place soon after the finishing of the Temple, or some 
portions of it, in 1845, when Mrs. Smith was in her seventeenth year. And 
it appears by her own statements, that her womanly sensibilities were greatly 
outraged by the horrible indecencies and debaucheries attending “ the mystery 
of the endowments.” How, in the face of such monstrous practices,—prac- 
tices that fairly shame the filthiest details of heathen sensuality,—she could 
continue her adhesion to that creed of unutterable beastliness, is a question for 
her to settle, not for us. In reference to these infernal rites, she declares that 
‘the reality is too monstrous for human belief.” 

On the whole, the book, void as it is of literary worth, may be justly 
recommended to all who would acquaint themselves, somewhat in detail, with 
the length and breadth and height and depth of Mormon depravity. We 
have seen some complaints of certain parts of the narrative as setting forth things 
too vile for the light of day. It is indeed true, that no permissible language 
can express or begin to express the loathsomeness of some secret enormities 
that are here not obscurely indicated. But the intimations are of a nature to 
injure the author, not the reader of them. The debaucheries of Mormonism, 
as here set forth, are too unspeukably disgusting to operate any taint or 
seduction of the public mind: those who can be captivated by such things 
cannot be made worse than they already are. Moreover, we confess ourselves 
unable to see how the abominations of Mormonism cau be made known as 
they ought to be, without using such speech as is highly offensive to common 
modesty. We can readily credit the cditor’s assurance, that he has refrained 
from every offence in this kind, which was not strictly demanded by the 
exigencies of the subject and the occasion ; though at the same time we must 
admit, that “it is a shame even to speak of those things which are done of 
them ”—done in public too, and not merely “ in secret.” 


Dicourses on Prophecy ; in which are considered its Structure, Use, and Inspira- 
tion. By Joun Davison, B.D., late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Sixth 
Edition. Oxford: John Henry and James Parker. 1856. Imported and 
for sale by D. Dana, Jr., 381 Broadway, New York. 


For several years we have been used to meeting, occasionally, and in the best 
theological writers of the time, with references to and quotations from the writ- 
ings of Mr. Davison, especially the one named at the head of this notice. The 
great respect with which the author has been uniformly mentioned, and the 
quality of the extracts from him that have fallen in our way, inspired us, some 
time ago, with a strong desire of sitting face to face with him, and of gaining a 
first-hand knowledge of him. But many books have kept pressing up@n us, and 
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clamouring for notice; most of them, indeed, not nearly so worthy of atten- 
tion as the one now in hand; and perhaps for that very reason they could not 
so well afford to wait. Moreover, Mr. Davison’s book is nowise a book for 
hasty or occasional reading, or for extemporary criticism: to go about it light- 
ly and inconsiderately, were little short of profanation. Well, we have at length 
found or forced time to make a careful study of it. And the result is a thor- 
ough conviction that the work fully deserves the high praise which has been be- 
stowed upon it by far better judgments than ours. And we will now endeay- 
our, so far forth as our space and faculty may reach, to speak of the book in a 
manner proportioned to its merits. 

The matter of the book was originally used as a Course of Lectures, deliver- 
ed in the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, under the Lectureship founded by Bishop 
Warburton. The Lectures were afterwards revised and enlarged for publica- 
tion ; the substance and plan of them being retained, while certain points in the 
argument were developed with more completeness than was practicable in the 
use first made of them. 

The Lectures or Discourses are twelve in number ; the first of which is occu- 
pied with the subject of the Christian Evidences in general, and the connection 
of Prophecy with the rest; the second, with the moral contents and character 
of the prophetic Scriptures as distinguished from their predictions; the third 
and sixth, inclusive, with the form and structure of Prophecy, and with its use 
and design in reference to the several periods in which it was given; and the 
remaining six, with the proofs of a distinct inspiration as manifested in the ful- 
filment of the prophecies. 

Such is the author’s general method and plan. The intelligent reader will at 
once perceive that the plan is a very comprehensive one; embracing a large 
variety of questions; and that it requires great powers of arrangement and 
combination to mould the several parts into unity of argument, giving to each 
its due place and degree. ' 

Proceeding from thence to the particulars of his work, the author treats of 
Prophecy in its several periods or stages of development, and unfolds its 
peculiarities in each stage, and the formal changes that supervened upon it from 
time to time, as a progressive scheme of revelation, wherein each earlier part 
serves as a preparation for what was to follow, and each later part as a supple- 
ment and continuation of what had gone before. The whole series of Prophe- 
cy, down to the great focus and convergence of its accomplishment in the Gos- 
pel, he divides into three main periods ; the first reaching from the Fall through 
the Patriarchal age, which was followed by a pause during the bondage in 
Egypt; the second embracing the course and scope of Prophecy as set forth in 
conjunction with the Mosaic Law, after which we have another break in the 
series till the time of Samuel; the third, which is the great and peculiar Age of 
Prophecy, continuing in an almost unbroken line from Samuel to Malachi. 
This latter period, again, the author treats of under three subdivisions ; the first 
of which ends with the establishment of the kingdom in the house of David; 
the second covers the reigns of David and Solomon; and the third extends 
from thence to the culmination of the series, when Prophecy resigned its charge 
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to the immediate Precursor of Curist, and expired with the Gospel on its 
tongue. 

Perhaps it should be noted, here, that the prophecies of the New Testament 
are not included in the discussion. The author takes care to mention the fact 
in the outset of his work, and excuses himself on the ground that his appointed 
Course of Lectures was completed before he could embrace this branch of his 
subject. On some accounts the omission is to be regretted: yet it is but just 
to remark, that the argument of the book is so clear in its method, and so broad 
in its scope, that the thoughtful student can hardly fail of a right application of 
the results to the prophetic contents of the Gospel dispensation. On the whole, 
we are very well satisfied that the discussion should stop where it does; and 
that the author, instead of thinking the matter all out for us, should accumulate 
in the mind a certain momentum of thought, sufficient, if properly used, to car- 
ry us safe through to the end of the course. It is enough that the guide, before 
ceasing to lead our steps in person, arms us with such ample directions for the 
rest of the journey, that none can well lose the way but such as would never be 
any the wiser or better for having travelled it. 

On coming to the last branch of his subject, our author starts by setting forth 
a criterion or test of prophetic inspiration. Here he prescribes three conditions 
or terms: That the prophecy be known to have been uttered before the event ; 
that the event bear, in itself or in its circumstances, a clear and manifest cor- 
respondence to the prediction ; and that the things foretold have such a degree 
of remoteness, cither in time or in natural sequence, as to take them out of the 
grasp of human reason or foresight; in other words, that they be so hidden, 
either in their distance from the speaker, or in their causes and principles, that 
no human sagacity could forecast them from the gatherings of experience. 

The author next proceeds to apply these criteria to particular instances of 
prophecy fulfilled ; and shows somewhat in detail, that the results of the com- 
parison are such as, upon all the admitted principles of human reasoning, to 
necessitate the inference of a supernatural prescience. Of course, his instances 
are selected rather with the view to illustrate and enforce his method, than to 
exhibit the full strength of the evidence. His first instance is in the genius, the 
doctrines, and the propagation of Christianity; where he traces out the cor- 
respondence with a pen of light, and, under the forecited tests, urges home the 
conclusion in a manner not to be resisted: his second is in the history of the 
Jewish people, especially as answering to what is foretold of them in the 28th 
of Deuteronomy: his third is of the great Apostasy in the Christian Church : 
and from thence he pursues the argument more briefly through divers smaller 
instances, such as those of the Pagan kingdoms, Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre, and 
Egypt; and closes his course by referring to the descendants of Ishmael, and 
to the snecession of the four ancient Empires. 

Such is a very brief, but we believe, so far as it goes, faithful outline of the 
work. In the fillmg up of that outline, the author discovers, throughout, a 
very wise and learned spirit ; a remarkable power of acute and just discrimi- 
nation ; a masculine and wide-grasping logic ; a faculty of large, patient, and 
circumspect induction. Though evidently a man of profound and varied erudi- 
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tion in his line, the intellect of the philosopher everywhere stands out superior 
to the mere student of books, and his powers of original thought are made the 
stronger and the more alert, instead of being anywise cramped, by what he has 
learned. His style, though not wanting in the graces of eloquence, is singularly 
cautious, temperate, and exact : exercising reasonable attention, you can seldom 
miss his meaning, and you can never mistake it; his language being so charged 
with clearness and energy, that you must perforce take his sense, and not 
impose any sense of your own. Therewithal, he evinces a thorough mastery of 
his subject, both in its theory and in its facts. And he is as far as possible 
from anything like intoxication of theory ; there is no intemperance of deduc- 
tion in his work : his theory, instead of suggesting his choice of facts, or shap- 
ing his use of them, bears all the marks of being really generated from them : 
so that we meet with nothing to dash or disturb our confidence in his judgment 
or his disposition. He shows, indeed, great subtilty of discourse ; his mind is 
exceedingly fertile and procreative of thought, as well as open and receptive : 
yet he never gets entangled in the refinements of logic, nor obscures the broad 
lines of truth with the dust of overworked speculation. Good sense, indeed, 
everywhere presides over his workmanship ; a spirit of candour, of mental 
integrity, and of solid judgmennt pervades it: in short, he has that peculiar 
assemblage of intellectual and moral qualities, which makes up the idea of a 
Judicious Reasoner. We hope we are not exaggerating his merits; but we 
cannot choose but consider the work to be worthy of a high place in the theo- 
logic firmament, among the first-class luminaries of the Reformed Catholic 
Church. 

Tn the texture of his argument, the author has evidently borne in mind, from 
first to last, those most wise reflections thrown out by Sir Isaac Newton in 
reference to the Apocalypse. “The folly of interpreters,” says that sublime 
thinker, “ has been, to foretell times and things by this prophecy of the Revela- 
tion, as if Gop designed to make them prophets. By this rashness, they have 
‘not only exposed themselves, but brought the prophecy also into contempt. 
‘The design of Gop was, when He gave them this and the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, not to gratify men’s curiosity by enabling them to foreknow things ; 
but to the end that, after they were fulfilled, they might be interpreted by the 
event ; and His own Providence, not the wisdom or skill of the interpreters, be 
then manifested thereby to the world. For the event of things predicted many 
ages before will then be a convincing argument that the world is governed by 
Providence.” Had this plain rule been always observed, how many ingenious 
and elaborate impertinences would have been spared! impertinences that could 
have no effect but to discredit the cause in which they were devised. 

The spirit of Newton’s reflections is manifest all through the work before us. 
While it falls within the author’s purpose to mark the congruity and adaptation 
of Prophecy to the seasons and circumstances of its promulgation, he spares no 
pains to carry a suitable preparation of temper and of sober reason into every 
part of his discussion. And he justly remarks, that what is merely ingenious 
or subtle in the exposition of Prophecy has little chance of being useful or true. 
That some parts of it require a sound erudition, and a sounder intellect, to fix 
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their sense ; some an accurate historical knowledge, to elucidate their fulfilment : 
for, as coming from Gop, it should be so ordered as to exercise our highest 
reason, and grapple itself to our solidest faculties. But no frame-work of intri- 
cate and minute speculation can have much to do with the principles or the use 
of the Seriptures, which, if they are anything, are the wisdom of Gop given for 
the faith and moral instruction of man, and are therefore addressed to us simply 
as men, and not as experts in the refinements of any art or system. 

Proceeding in this temper, the author is kept from pushing or overworking 
any one element of his subject to the displacing or paralyzing of another. And 
so the entire series of Prophecy, in the view he takes of it, is seen to be a 
widely diversified yet perfectly harmonious fabric, with all the parts standing 
in mutual recognition and help, and every member framed and placed with 
reference to the others : so that, however various in source and form, they al! 
meet and converge and grow together into perfect unity of result. 

As for the strength and beauty of his argument as a whole, of course we 
cannot so much as begin to convey any idea of it. Still we cannot make up 
our mind to leave the work, without an endeavour to recommend the whole by 
condensing a few of its parts ; though the best we can do in this line must needs 
be exceedingly lame. It is not casy to choose our points, but perhaps the 
following wil! not come amiss. 

On inquiring into the truth of Christianity, we find a certain body of 
evidence, which taken together forms the proper answer to that inquiry. This 
evidence, therefore, ought not to be divided, so long as the inquiry is open. As 
to the branches of this proof, they are, among others, these: The series of 
Prophecy ; the miracles of our Saviour and His Apostles ; the perfection and 
sanctity of His moral doctrine; His own character as expressed in His life 
upon earth; the triumphant propagation of His religion in the special circum- 
stances of that event; the singular adaptation of the same to the nature and 
condition of man. As each of these arguments, supposing the matter thereof 
to be truly alleged, has some foree in the question at issue, so they are all such 
as our common reason can apprehend; and they are satisfactory, because so 
intelligible, and because they answer entirely to the natural sense and judgment 
of men, simply as men. Prophecy verified in its fulfilment authenticates the 
inspiration by which it is given. Miracles, public and unequivocal, bring home 
to the very senses the intervention of a Divine power; duly witnessed and 
recorded, they transmit the conviction from age to age. Perfect moral purity 
of doctrine seems in fact, as it claims to be, an emanation from the Source of 
all rectitude. The life and character of the Founder of Christianity have no 
prototype in the examples of human virtue. The fitness of His religion, in all 
iis parts, to the exigencies of our being invests it with a compendious practical 
authority, which almost supersedes the labour of deduction, by an intimacy of 
use and relation, identifying the very nature of man, in his greatest needs, his 
best hopes, and his most rational desires, with the resources of the dispensation 
offered to him. Chri 





‘ian writers have vindicated these several arguments ; 
and the result forces us, on the lowest assumption, to allow a considerable 
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weight to each. It is but just, to urge their great simplicity and reasonable- 
ness ; which are such, that if any candid person were to lay down beforehand 
what would be his strongest inducements to belief, he could hardly mention any 
other than such as we have. The various attestations of Christianity, external 
and internal ; its august apparatus of prophecies and miracles ; its excellence of 
constitution, in the laws, doctrines, and sanctions thereof; its power in subduing 
the laboured opposition of the world; the glory of its Founder, illuminating 
His religion with the signs of a Divine presence ;—these furnish whatever our 
most deliberate judgment could have suggested, had the grounds of belief been 
left to our choice. ‘To that judgment it now appeals, and with an integrity of 
claim which is not to be resisted, without invalidating all our most certain 
principles of knowledge. 

In these various branches of evidence there is one feature that deserves to be 
further considered by itself. It is, that they are so exceedingly dissimilar. 
They are diverse in their origin; they are independent in their principle ; they 
do not infer each other ; they are connected only in the subject which they joint- 
ly attest. So that we have several reasons, altogether different in kind, each 
having its individual basis, each moving by its individual law ; yet all of them 
perfectly convergent in their ultimate scope. Now, if human contrivance, or 
if accident, could have given to Christianity either its prophecies, or its mira- 
cles, or its morals, or its propagation, or its Founder, still it is not to be im- 
agined that all these inducements of belief could have been united by any such 
cause. If craft could have devised its miracles, or even the pretence of them, 
there was needed another reach of craft to get up and adapt its prophecies to 
the same end. And it requires, not only a different art, but a totally opposite 
character, to conceive and promulgate its morals. And its propagation, de- 
spite the powers and terrors of the world, implied a new energy of genius, and 
other active forces, than any sharing in the work before. Finally, the life of its 
Founder, in the very description of it, is a work of such originality and wisdom 
as no powers of human invention could reach ; it is quite beyond the resources 
of man’s device, and must have come from the life and reality of some perfect 
character impossible to be confounded with the fictions of ingenuity. Each of 
the suppositions being arbitrary and unsupported, the climax of them is an 
extravagance. The hypothesis sinks under its incredibility. And if the weak- 
ness of art is foiled, the combinations of accident are not to be thought of. The 
real state of the Christian evidence is this: It bears numerous distinct and 
unambiguous marks of a Divine original ; and no stock but that of truth could, 
in one subject, produce them all, or can now account for them. 

There are many other like specimens which we should be glad to present ; 
but this may suffice for illustrating the cast and temper of the work. The 
whole is done in a style of calm and sober strength. And there is one other 
point which we cannot make up our mind to leave unnoticed. It has been too 
common, of late, for English Churchmen to depart from the great divines of the 
Reformation, and their greater successors, in regard to the predictions of the 
great Apostacy in the Christian Church. Our author follows, unreservedly, 
that older and better school in the application of those predictions. Herein he 
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justly bows to the capacious understanding of Newton, to his habitual integrity 
and severity of inquiry, and his great method of trying speculation by its har 
mony with a series of facts ; all which were exercised in their full strength on 
the subject in question. And he drives home his application with a tremendous 
force and energy of argument, such as to send vibrations all through the reader 
from head to foot ; yet he does it with a clearness and solidity of reason, enough 
to secure him from any charge of argumentative wilfulness. We must content 
ourselves with quoting one part of his magnificent exposition. He is referring 
to the prophecies in 2 Thessalonzans iz., and in Revelation xvii. : 


The identity of the subjectin this prophecy of St. Paul with that in the Apoca 
lypse, is the main point to be established, in order to the validity of the 
argument to be deduced from them combined together. The text of neither 
supplies sufficient data, from the mere force of the terms, to prove that con- 
nexion. The “Man of Sin, the Son of Perdition,’ cannot be immedietely 
assumed to be the same with the Harlot Mother, or to belong to one and the 
same period, or local seat, of corruption. Some data, however, there are, 
approximating the two prophecies. ‘“ The man of sin sits in the temple of God,” 
and ‘the mother of fornications” is the innate corruptress of the Christian 
Church. There are “signs” and “lying wonders’ in the one: there are 
successful “ sorceries” in the other. “The mystery of iniquity” is St. Paul’s 
great object ; St. John’s iconism is, in its essential idea, of some “ mystery ;” 
some strange system of iniquity, differing from the common simple operation of 
human error, or wickedness, in its more natural form. Moreover the scale of 
St. Paul’s prophecy seems to have something of the extent and magnitude of 
St. John’s. For the apostasy which St. Paul describes is of such proportions, 
in the history of the Christian Church, as to make it a fit Chronological index 
of the remoteness of the day of the general resurrection. The two subjects, 
therefore, having so far an agreement, or acapacity of agreement, in their 
general form, may probably be coincident the one with the other. 

It is the event, however, which I appeal to, as the medium of proof whereby 
to verify this agreement. The Hierarchy of Rome has in its day fulfilled every 
iota of St. Paul’s prophetic description. The claims of infallibility which the 
Roman See has arrogated to itself; the demand of an implicit faith in its doc- 
trines, those doctrines many of them the most contradictory to Christianity ; 
the tyranny of its tribunals over the consciences of men; the blasphemous 
titles of address and impious homage which its Pontiff has heretofore extorted 
or accepted ; the dominion over other Churches which it has assumed ; assumed 
without justice, and exercised without reason or mercy; perfectly agreed with 
the pride of that rival enemy of God seated “ in God’s temple” figured out by 
the Apostle. For these inordinate pretensions are all of them, in the strictest 
sense, invasions of the honour and supreme rights of God, due to Him alone, or 
to the authority of Hisinspired Word. Romisk Infallibility disputing pre cedence 
with His authentic Truth ; traditions disfiguring His attributes and His worship ; 
aservility and prostration of the conscience to man, dethroning Ged from His 
dominion over the believer’s understanding; these are the usurpations of the 
Roman Hierarchy, concentrated in its Head, which fall nothing short of the 
character of “ that man of sin who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that 
is called God, or that is worshipped,” either God, or Jesus Christ His Son ; “so 
that he as God sitteth in the temple of God, making a show of himself that he 
is God ; a character which might have defied credibility, had it not been as truly 
verified, as accurately foretold. 

Again, the multiplied delusions of the Romish system of debased Christianity, 
and its machinery of pious frauds, pretended prophecies, and miracles, have 
corresponded but too correctly with the second member of St. Paul’s prophetic 
delineation. For such an usurpation of tyranny, and such a change of the 
Christian faith, could not be sapported and conducted. without the instruments 
of a suitable policy. These instruments were taken from the only forge which 
could supply them. “They were to be after the working of Satan (who is the 
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father of falsehood) with all power, and signs, and /ying wonders, and all deceiv- 
ableness of unrighteousness.” Nor is it easy to see what other words could more 
faithfully describe the practices and arts which have made the chief resources 
of the Papal power. Its legends, its relics, its meritorious pilgrimages, its 
indulgences, its dispensations, its liturgy in an unknown tongue, its images, its 
spurious miracles, its mediator-saints, its purgatory, and others its plausible, or 
its revolting, superstitions, were set up as much against the genius of the Gospel, 
which teaches the worship of God, in spirit and in truth, in the faith of “ one 
Mediator.’ as against the moral honesty and godly sincerity which are the glory 
of the Christian ethics. And these delusions bave been the work of a See and 
Priesthood, which, having made a kind of religion too corrupt to bear the light 
of Scripture, and too incredible to be examined by Reason, have, with sufficient 
consistency, probibited, or discouraged, the use of the one and the other, and 
obtruded the phantom of their infallibility, in the very height of its errors and 
abuses, as the substitute of compensation for both. This “ mystery of iniquity” 
“in the temple of God” had its reign. If Christian Faith was well nigh 
extinguished by it, the truth of Christian Prophecy has thereby been the more 
illustrated. 


Adéle ; a Tale. By Jvtzaa Kavanxacu. Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Rachel Gray,” 

§c., Sc. New York: D. Appleton § Co. 1858, 

The name of Julia Kavanazh has for a considerable period been somewhat 
familiar to our ears, but we have read none of the previous novels published in 
that name. So that our acquaintance with the author is limited to the pres- 
ent work. Just now, we have cause to regret this fact, in that it precludes us 
from drawing any comparison between her several efforts, and from helping 
our readers to a right estimate of the last, by intelligent references to its pre- 
decessors. We shall have to view Avdéle altogether by herself, and cast up 
our judgment of her, independently of any light reflected from the face of her 
older sisters. In short, it is only from her individual traits that we can speak : 
the family traits are beyond us. 

Adele, then, we take to be emphatically a novel of the high-pressure class. 
We cannot but marvel that a tale so out of nature should be, after all, so 
good ; nor can we avoid thinking, at the same time, how much better it would 
be if there were somewhat more of nature in it. The interest of the work is 
screwed up to an almost catastrophic pitch throughout, as if the anthor meant 
to hold the reader in a constant thrill : there are no scenes or patches of repose, 
no grateful vicissitudes of feeling, no lulls, no pauses, no swellings and cadences 
and resurgences of life, no refreshing interchanges of calm and storm; the 
story begins, continues, and ends in the altitudes. When a writer is thus 
always on the stretch, the effect is too much like that of a vast prairie where, 
however fat the soil, however adupted to the material uses of man, to the bene- 
fiting of his temporal estate, still the eye pines for some variety of hill and 
valley, of rock, forest, and stream ; and would have far more of pleasure and 
health in it, would find it much better, as a whole, if some parts of it were not 
so good. 

There is another particular to be noticed in like manner ; or perhaps it is 
but another symptom of the forecited defect. The thread and texture of the 
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story is all spun from the same vein of thought and sentiment. The life of the 
thing is not many-coloured ; it is all of one colour,—the serious and grave, 
verging towards the dismal : the complexion is tragic, or semi-tragic through- 
out ; there are no interludes of wit and humour, no genial thawings down 
from the winter of solemnity, no frolickings of the animal spirits ; neither the 
author nor any of the characters ever plays with us, or beguiles us with a strain 
of comic exhilaration. We cannot recall a single passage that provokes or 
invites a hearty laugh, or an inward chuckle, or even a mellow smile: from 
beginning to end, the sensibilities of mirth and fun, the gleeful, sportive, jubi- 
lant sympathies are not once touched. This is a defect which perhaps no 
degree of excellence in the management of a single colour can fully redeem. 
For our nature is highly composite ; it has many springs, and requires to be 
touched in divers spots ; even the solemnities of the heart will lose their appe- 
tite, unless its risibilities be duly fed. So that variety is more than the spice 
of life; it is needful to health: interchanges of mirth and laughter are an 
essential ingredient in that which strengthens man’s heart, as well as in that 
which makes his face glad ; and our life itself grows thwart and monstrous, if 
concentrated overmuch in a single member: in a word, harping all the while 
on one string, be it done ever so well, is not music. 

As to the persons of the story, Adéle herself, the heroine, is a very original 
and beautiful conception, and the character is worked out with abundant 
wealth of invention and description. From her first introduction till the close 
of the scene, the tale is brimful of her; her image is never once lost sight of: 
there is a certain power of ubiquity about her, so that everything speaks as in 
her presence, even when she is personally absent. In fact, overflowing as is 
her nature with light and grace and vital electricity, we have somewhat more 
than enough of her: though composed and framed of fascination, and though 
her character is modulated into an ever-varying eloquence of life and motion, 
there is a redundancy, not to say a surfeit, of her presence ; and the reader 
longs to forget her for a while, to lose her from his thoughts, that so she may 
return to him with fresher interest. 

We anticipate, from an early stage of the delineation, the marriage of Adéle 
with William Osborne, although she is but an unseasoned girl, and he has 
already been a husband, and is still a father, and his experience of wedded 
wretchedness has dried up all his springs of passion, and fixed him in a resolu- 
tion of single blessedness for the rest of his life. ‘This anticipation is the more 
unlucky, forasmuch as the author apparently interds that the match shall take 
us by surprise. The account of her adventure with Mr. Osborne’s letter, till 
at last she gets it securely posted to its destination, is a perfect triumph of 
vivid and felicitous narrative and description. The whole picture lies upon 
the mind like a remembered reality : we seem to have not so much a picture 
of the thing, as the very fact and substance of the thing itself. 

Up to the time of Adéle’s marriage, the delineation is singularly free from 
positive blemish or offence. The match grows from a genuine sympathy of 
kindness and respect. She is an orphan, sprung of the bravest and haughtiest 
of old French blood, and the last of an ancient andillustrious house ; cut off 
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from her inheritance by revolutionary violence, and left naked to the elements 
of a civil tempest. Mr. Osborne is kind to her because she manilestly both 
needs it and is worthy of it: she is deeply grateful for his kindness, as it man- 
ifestly comes from a high and noble source, and is all radiant of truth and 
honour. One would suppose that an union formed and cemented in the 
strength of such high-born sentiments might suffice for domestic contentment 
and peace. But no! trouble presently begins. The author, it seems, has a 
theory of love, which the heroine, instinctively and all unconsciously to herself, 
is made to exemplify in the earlier stages of her married life. ‘There is some- 
thing wrong, something out of joint in the moral and spiritual attitude of the 
parties ; the preparatory toilet of the marriage has not been in all respects 
perfectly adjusted. This theoretical imperfection makes Adéle restless and 
discontented, though she has not attained sufficient reflection, has not anato- 
mized her own feelings enough, to be able to discover exactly what that some- 
thing is. And so she goes to tormenting herself and her hushand, without 
knowing why she does it, or even that she is doing it. Her instincts are too 
much for her experience ; she is wiser in heart than in reason ; and her heart, 
theugh without informing her head of the cause, or even of the fact, refuses to 
rest because, forsooth, either her love to her husband, or his love to her, is not 
spun out of exactly the right elements, and in exactly the right proportions. 
At length, the secret of the mischief gradually dawns upon her: she is 
unhappy, she cannot choose but be unhappy, lest his treatment of her spring a 
hair too much from kindness, or a hair too little from love ; lest the texture of 
his feelings towards her have a shade of respect, where the true theory demands 
a shade of affection. And it is not till after a considerable period of mutual 
persecution, that the spirit of their union gets elemented and proportioned 
precisely as it ought to be. By a series of petty torments, made up of vexa- 
tion, disappointment, and jealousy, they at length worry each other into a 
clear and steadfast confidence of affection : ske finds peace in the certain faith 
that his love has not a grain too much of kindness in its composition, and he 
stands serene in a like faith that her love has not a touch more of gratitude in 
it than is mathematically right. 

It is needless to add, that this theory greatly vitiates all that part of the 
delineation wherein it is sought to be illustrated. The thing is not natural ; 
it does not come of truth; it is not productive of health: so far forth as it 
has any influence, its effect will only be to turn the better currents of our life 
awry. Therewithal, at least as regards the heroine, the thing appears quite 
foreign to her nature ; it does not assimilate with her character: on the con- 
trary, it seems forced upon her, against her native grain, because the delinea- 
tor was bent on having itso. We subjoin a brief passage, where the author's 
ideal scheme of the marriage relation is pretty freely indicated : 

The humility of women who love may take two aspects. A woman may be 
humble, because she is a woman, and acknowledge in the man who bas chosen 
her, a being nobler than herself. Her humility is that of one sex to the other. 
It is painful, for it strikes at the very root of love. If woman is inferior to man 


she is not worthy ofhim. Itis degradation in him to love her ; it is folly in her 
to love a higher creature whose feelings she can never hope to partake. 
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There is another humility which should never be mistaken for this—it is the 
acknowledgment born of love, that she who loves can never be good, or beau- 
tiful, or accomplished enough for the loved one—the humility of worship that 
delights in its own personal abasement to one object. That, too, may go too 
fur, but its source is touching aud not degrading. “I never can be worthy cf 
you,” it says, * yet we are of one nature. I never can be all that you are, but I 
caa share your feelings, and be a partaker of your hopes. No pitiless barrier 
of different kind, of natural inferiority divides and torments us—you by the 
knowledge that you move alone on earth, I by the feeling, that though I should 
strive forever, | never can read you.” 

It is a humility that rests on the knowledge that when God gave man a com- 
panion, he poured the same divine spirit into the frailer form. He denied it 
much that man has, and bestowed on it much that man has not. He established 
an external difference of qualities which cannot be violated without impunity, but 
no inferiority of nature. 

These were not subjects on which Adéle speculated much; but this she felt. 
that if as Adéle she could never be worthy of the love of a man whom she 
admired and loved infinitely, yet as a woman she might have had that love in 
its fulness. As Adéle she was humble, and as a woman and a wife she was 
proud. He had pronounced an unjust and a hard sentence; she submitted fo 
it without a word of murmur because it was unjust. She did nothing to soften. 
nothing to charm him. She had made the effort once, but then she did not love 
him. No woman who loves cao try and charm a cold man. Passion has vehe- 
ment reproaches, eloquent bitterness, or scornful, silent pride, but no arts, no 
seductions to win back a lost or estranged heart. 


We have spent so much time in finding fault with the work, that we have 
not enough to do justice to its real merits. Notwithstanding all its defects 
and blemishes, it is profoundly interesting : so, at least, we found it, and we 
can scarce conceive how any one should find it otherwise. The author is no 
ordinary woman : she discovers fine powers and delicate sensibilities, and the 
most praiseworthy diligence in the use and application of her gifts. Sich as 
she is in herself and her native endowments of mind, we could wish that she 
would pitch her performances in a somewhat lower key, and cultivate a little 
softer order of attractions, and trust more to the interest of healthy, unsophis- 
ticated, and untormented nature. And we verily believe that the defects 
which we have noted are owing less to her own judgment, than to the strangely 
and fearfully vitiated habit of the public mind, its importunate craving for 
alcoholic draughts of thought, and its incapability of any but a morbid and 


insane delight in the spasmodic writhings and grimaces of nature as put to the 
rack and exercised with torture. 





OUR LEFT-HAND DRAWER. 


Dr. TowNLEyY aND THE CuurcH Montuty.—The Rev. Dr. Townley does 
not seem to take in very good part the notice we made, two months ago, of 
his Letters on Geology. We have received from him what appears to be 
intended as a reply, criticizing our criticism. It is somewhat against our 
rule, as it is against the obvious proprieties of the case, to publish answers of 
the sort: but we have concluded to make an exception in this instance, and 
give “ the party” a hearing ; and we do so the more willingly, forasmuch as 
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the rep'y in question seems very well adapted to further the sc!f-same end 
which we had in view in writing the notice. What that end is, may be thought 
to be sufficiently indicated when we remark, that Dr. Townley, in his Five 
Letters, openly acknowledg*s, two or three times, that he is no geologist ; an 
acknowledgment which, though no more than was manifestly due, does credit 
to his candour. Now, we cannot but think it fair matter of regret, that 
clergymen should be spreading themselves before the public in matters which 
they confessedly do not understand ; that a doctor in divinity, while owning 
himself no geologist, should be presuming to overrule the geologists in some 
of the leading questions of the science. When they do thus presume, it is 
but natural that they should make themselves somewhat ridiculous ; and when 
they make themselves ridiculous, there will be peop!e wicked enongh to laugh 
at them. And we will venture to repeat,—for the conviction is even stronger 
upon us now than it was before,—that Dr. Townley “ ought to beware how 
he ventures before the public with a process of reasoning.” But perhaps we 
ought, in justice, to add, that he may possibly have so strong a natural genius 
for ludicrous things, as to perpetrate them without suspecting it. As to what 
he says about the production of species from natural causes, we have to con- 
fess that, had we fully appreciated how original and peculiar he is in his use 
of the term species, we probably should not have deemed it worth the while 
to offer any strictures upon that point. Dr. Townley seems rather fond of 
throwing such words as rat/onalistic and rationalism at those who differ from 
him. We are not disposed to complain of this ; but we must take the liberty 
to suggest whether, in the present instance, his use of those terms be not some- 
what inappropriate. Does he fancy there is any particular resemblance 
between the colour of scarlet and the sound of a trumpet? On this point, 
however, we would but suggest the possibility of a misapplication of terms : 
and we do this without at all expecting him to take the suggestion ; for we 
know full well that when a man has a bee in his ear filling the cavities and 
the neighbouring chambers with its buzzing, there is litt!e chance of his hearing 
any such voice as ours. We must again note it as a very significant and edi- 
fying fact, that the Westminster Review and Dr. Townley are perfectly at one 
in denouncing what is called the larger interpretation of the Mosaic days ; 
the difference between them being, that the former does it to the end of blow- 
ing up Christianity, the other of blowing up geology. Meanwhile, all the 
living geological authorities that we have any acquaintance with agree in dif- 
fering essentially from them both. At the close of his remarks, Dr. Townley 
finds it worthy of note, that the geologists “ get angry” whenever “ you 
attack their theories.” Such has not been our experience of the geologists. 
Whether the writer intended the remark for us, we know not: if he did, we 
can assure him that we felt in the utmost good humour while writing our 
notice of him; and that in his gentle performance we could not discover the 
slightest motive to wrath, fierceness, impatience, or any unbenevolent passion 
whatsoever. Here is his reply : 


Mr. Eprror :—I lately received the March number of the American Cuvree 
MonTuLy, in which I find what, considering the sacred season in which it came, 
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I ought, doubtless, to receive with thankfulness as a well timed lesson in humil 
ily. 

To its strictures upon my unpretending little pamphlet Skepticism a Folly, which 
is a passing attempt to show the groundless nature of the attacks that modern 
Geology is making upon the /iteral character of scriptural truth, after a little 
sugariug of the pill, Logic is declared not to be my forte, and. says the Reviewer, 
mauifestly with the kindest care for my reputation, * surely he ought to beware 
how he ventures before the public with a process of reasoning.” Ah well! a 
haughty spirit does go before a fall, and [ had long been vain enough to suppose 
—a foolish supposition, by the way, which I have good reason for thinking is 
also entertained by my friends—that, innumerable as are my deficiencies, a kind 
Providence had givea me a somewhat clear perception of truth, with some power 
of unveiling its opposite. 

I have, however, again looked over the Five Letters in question, and am com- 
forted by the conviction that, poor as my reasoning may be, it is unanswerable 
hy my critic, in whose article [ have in vain looked for arguments in reply to 
mine, having ever, in the place of “ Logie” found a pretentitious sneer at “so 
palpable a dotage of literalism” as he conceives is manifested by my * hide- 
pound’? faith in the simple and literal truth of Gop’s Word. To those who 
have seen the pamphlet in question Iam quite willing to iatrust my reputation, 
at least so far as the assaults of my Reviewer are concerned. Aud to ctuers, 
who take a special interest in the subject under discussion, I shall be happy to 
rend a copy of the said pamphlet, baving a few still oa hand for distribution 
amongst friends. Pr mising, however, that a finished treatiseupon so importait 
asulij-ct in a few fugitive letters sent originally to a newspaper amidst the press 
of official duties was at the farthest possible distance from my thoughts. 
Nevertheless, I cannot but feel that the suggestive arguments contained in those 
letters have not yet been at all met, while I have the deep satisfaction of know- 
ing that they have the sanction of those whose judgment I highly value. 

I beg, however, to make a very few observations in answer to the Reviewer. 

Iam accused of having brought my argument “to a hopeless reductio ad 
absurdum.”’ because I state that Huzh Miler is opposed to Scripture when he 
defends the theory of a partial Noachian Flood, and attributes it to a sinking of 
the earth. Now, as the Reviewer brings not the slightest argument against my 
defence of the literal interpretation, I am obtuse enough to think that my 
* Logic” is at least as powerlul as bis rationalistic laugh. Toa believer in Rev- 
lation there is another somewhat singular evidence of the correctness of my 
“hide-bound literalism’ in interpreting Seripture according to its obvious 
meaning, as to the nature of the Flood, namely, that Moses describes the 
particular site of the Garden of Eden as existing in his day ; which would 
scarecly have been the case, had the Deluge been caused by a general “ sinking” 
of the earth, instead of, as the sacred Scriptures declare, by its being “ over- 
flowed.” That partial depressions might take place 1 do not care to dispute. 
I am also strangely charged with revelling “ the idea of natural causes having 
borne any part in bringing about the Deluge ;” whereas I do nothing of the 
kind: I merely say that we are bound to believe that those natural causes acted 
in the manner in which Inspiration says they acted. 

In what the Reviewer says coucerning my remark that “ the variety of species 
may have greatly increased from natural causes since the Flood,” he is simply 
disingenuous, As, surely, it is not necessary that every fresh species should be 
anew creation, or what becomes of the unity of the human race? For, I ask 
again, in words, which, in all fairness, our critic ought to have quoted, “ Do the 
different species of the bull. the lion, the sheep, &c., vary more, the one from 
the other, than the Caucasian from the Hottentot ?” 

With respect to the eye of the “trilobites of the Paleozoic period,” not 
being a geologist, 1 simply asked a question as to the peculiarity of the eye, not 
as to the fact of there being one, and also as to the nature of the light of which 
it was susceptible. And this question is unanswered yet. Unless, indeed, the 
Reviewer in the daring of his geological prescience, is prepared to say that there 
are no varieties of light,or modes of seeing but those of which he is cognizant. 

There is. moreover, no inconsistency in the most intensely literal Scriptarian 
admitting the existence of the earth and its unreasoning inhabitants for untold 
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aces before the creation of the present order of things, as Geology teaches ; 
simply because the Sacred Historian says nothing to the coutrary, but, rather, 
hiuts the same fact. Iudeed, for myself, I can only declare, that I most readily 
reccive all and every of the fucts which Geology has revealed: it is the crude 
reasonings, and the rash anti-Scriptural conclusions which its professors found 
upon their confessedly most imperiect and ever-varying data, to which I object. 

The Reviewer, however, accuses me of further incunsistency—he says * So, 
again, a late writer in Blackwood, having remarked touching the creation of the 
sun, moon, and stars on the fourth day—‘This is optical, not astronomi- 
cal truth,’ Dr. Townley jerks him up thus—‘I fancy I can see the quict 
sneer of the Westminster on reading such a defence of the boly literal truth 
of that volume. And this caviling is certainly most uncalled for, as the 
account of the beavenly bodies 1s literally and ‘astronomcially’ correct, 
when considered in their relations (to) and influences upon our earth; and this it 
was, of course, the legitimate object of the sacred historian to state. But 
who made him” (asks my critic,) “the judge of the historian’s ‘ legitimate 
object,’ and what becomes of ‘ the holy literal truth’ in Ais explanation of the 
matter?” I confess the captious remark concerning my right to judge of the 
‘legitimate’ object Moses had in view in writing seems to me exceedingly 
puerile ; since, 1 suppose, no believer will deny that he wrote for our edification, 
and therefore only of those works of God, with which we hold immediate 
relations. Neither can I see any inconsistency in my “explanation.” The 
Inspired Historian does not affirm that the heavenly lumiaaries were created on 
the fourth day. They were then “ made” great lights. If only, therefore, the 
light, which for three days had been circulating about the earth, were then 
caused to emanate from the sun, moon, and stars, [imagine the literal character 
of the narrative is sustained. However, as to the exact mode of this literal 
truth, [am far from dogmatizing; I leave that to our rash Christian geologists. 
My very next paragraph in these said “ Letters,” which in fairness should have 
been also quoted, is sutticient evidence of this. 

The Reviewer’s questions about Gop’s day of rest are sufficiently met in the 
pamphlet itself. Iam even ready to admit that @ priori we might naturally have 
supposed that days, when spoken of in connection with Deity, would have been 
very different from ours. But then we should surely have had some information 
by which to form our ideas concerning them ; whereas, as I am still “ whimsi- 
cul’? enough to think I have clearly shown in the pamphlet under discussion— 
(indeed, I am proud to say one of your own distinguished Divines told me he 
could not see a flaw in the argument)—the greatest care seems to have been 
taken to show that our days—the natural days of time—are meant; and hence, 
Irepeat that “not the slightest intimation to the contrary is given’” in the 
Sacred Volume: that St. Augustine should, in this matter, have fallen into the 
error, so common in his day, of excessive spiritualizing, is no evidence whatever 
to the contrary. 

My opponent asks how, seeing the sun itself was not created for the first three 
days, it is possible to regard them as “solar diurnal periods.” Rather a naive 
question for so learned a pundit, since “solar” they certainly were not, 
seeing that, as he says, that “ great light,” the sun, was not yet made. But this 
by no means proves that they were not common days of twenty-four hours. aud 
that the light, which even he, I suppose, will admit, was already over the earth, 
might not give way to darkness; though I know not that this is necessary to 
support the literal character of the record. And I must acknowledge that my 
“literalism” is sufficiently “ stiffnecked’ to believe that they were, in the 
sense of duration at least, natural days, simply because God plainly says so. 

In conclusion, for I wish to trespass on your pages no further than appears to 
me necessary in order to defend the simple integrity of the Divine Volume, | 
cannot but feel, with a talented Geological friend, who is at the present moment 
engaged in earnest investigations upon this very subject, that “If we give up 
the natural six days we give up the Bible.’ So thinks also the acute and 
infidel Westminster, and therefore rejoices in the suicidal attempts of a certain 
school of Christian Geologists todo so. What can the Socinian, the Universal- 
ist, the Quaker, or the Aati-Episcopalian ask more than this, to say the least, 
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lax mode of interpretation. in order to undermine all orthodox truth, and to 
establish as equally probable, their various systems of error? 

One thing further 1 have observed, which is wortby of note; namely, that 
when you attack the theories of these Christian, yet unquestionably semi- 
rationalistic Geologists, however mildly and respectfully you do so, they get angry, 
—no great sign of conscious strength. Yvurs truly, 

ApamM TowNXLey. 

Panis, C. W., March, 1858. 





READERS’ EXCHANGE. 


A Loctcan Curtostry.—We are in the practice of making brief excursions, 
now and then, into the fields, or, to use a phrase more german to the matter, 
among the crags of infidelity, and trying to ascertain for ourselves what is go- 
ing on there. And we do this for the purpose of getting, if possible, into the 
infidel point of view, so as to be able to see what the infidels really are, why 
they are such, and how they became such. In other words, we wish, so far as 
may be, to understand them, to look, as it were, through their eyes, and see 
things as they see them; hoping, in this way, to do them justice,—for all injus- 
tice is weakness, and none have a stronger claim to justice than the unjust— 
and to assuage their antipathics and draw them out of their position, by enter- 
ing into their position and catching hold of their sympathies; possessing that, 
so to speak, which possesses them, comprehending that which comprehends them, 
and being freemen in the house that impri,ons them. And it has often seemed to 
us that we Christians, especially we clergymen, might accomplish more good 
cecrtainly to ourselves, and probably to our antagonists, if, instead of denouncing 
the alleged, perhaps the real depravity of unbelief, we should endeavour, in a 
more liberal and fraternal way, to master and remove the difficulties by which 
unbelievers are often beset ; and, if they cannot accept the whole of Christiani- 
ty, to prevail on them t@ receive as much of it as they can, instead of forcing 
them with the alternative of taking the whole or none. 

Howbeit, in the excursions aforesaid, we often meet with very singular and 
note-worthy curiosities, ethical, psychological, and logistic. "We have stumbled 
upon several such in a book entitled The Creed of Christendom, written by a 
gentleman named William Rathbone Greg. The author seems to be a man of 
very good natural parts, of considerable study, of honest purposes, and not alto- 
gether indisposed to fairness and integrity of argument. He turns up some just 
and pregnant thoughts; and he has a certain wiry sharpness of style, and a 
sinewy grip of mind, so that, when he hits upon such thoughts, he sets them 
forth with much felicity and force. The proper calmness of science, the bland 
composure of “ reason seated on her sovereign hill,” he has none: instead there- 
of, he often discovers,—though perhaps it cannot be justly said that his hatred 
of Christianity in particular is altogether stronger than h’s love of truth in gen- 
eral,—he often discovers an intense argumentative wilfulness, as if he would 

very much rather find Christianity false than true. In this, to be sure, he is 
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not specially distinguished from most of his school, nor, we are sorry it is so, 
from too many of the opposite school. But, besides this, he sometimes betrays 
an audacity and fierceness of paradox, that is highly instructive ; and betrays 
it in such a way as to show that he does not himself see or suspect that he is 
doing so; as though his judgment, and even his common sense were thoroughly 
swamped by a sort of speculative virulence. We will quote a specimen in this 
kind, as a curious instance of what strange shifts men will sometimes unwittingly 
resort to, rather than relax their tenacity of unbelief; in other words, of the 
credulousness of incredulity. 'The writer is inquiring as to the possibility of a 
supernatural revelation : 

Can any doctrine be taught by Gop to man, which he might not by the 
employment of his own faculties have discerned or clicited? In other words, 
can the human mind receive an idea which it could not originate? We think it 
plain that it cannot. At least it is diflicult to conceive the nature and forma- 
tion of that intellect, which can comprehend aud grasp a trath when presented 
to it, and perceive that it is a truth, and which yet could not, in the course of 
time and under favourable conditions, work out that truth by the ordinary ope- 
ratio. of its own powers. It appears to us that, by the very nature of the state- 
ment, the faculties necessary for the one mental process must be competent to 
the other. If an idea can find entrance into the mind, and take up its abode 
there, does not this very fact show a fitness for the residence of that idea ? a fitness, 
therefore, which would have ensured admittance to the idea if suggested in any 
of those mental processes which we call thought, or by any of those — 
tions of occurrences which we call accident? If, on the other hand, the ide: 
from its strangeness, its immeasity, its want of harmony with the nature st 
existing furniture of the mind, could never have presented itself naturally. 
would not the same strangeness, the same vastness, the same incompatibility of 
essence, incipacitate the mind from receiving it if presented supernaturally ? 

The author seems to regard this argument as conclusive ; yet there needs but 
half an eye to see that it runs dead against the simplest and most elementary 
judgments and convictions of the human mind. For it is, at bottom, no more 
nor less than this, that a man can learn nothing but what he already knows ; 
so that the very fact of his understanding a thing proves that it was not taught 
him. Just as though men were not continually receiv ing ideas which they could 
not originate! In how long a time and under what conditions could Mr. Greg 
originate the character of Sir Jack Falstaff, or the great Newtonian law of 
universal gravity? ‘Will he claim, in reference to these, that his capacity of 
reception is exactly commensurate with his power of production? If aman, 
who could never create the character of Falstaff, can yet take it in when deline- 
ated for him, who knows but that the mind of the human race may understand 
more of the Divine Character when supernaturally revealed, than it could ever 
discover by the light of nature? If one man can learn from another that which 
he could never find out by himself, then, evidently, all men may learn that from 
Gop which they could never know, but that He disclosed it to them. Any 
man, all men, may be able to receive the idea of our Saviour’s character, and 
to derive much benefit from it, though no mere man or number of men could 
ever originate such an idea.—In short, if men could not receive any ideas but 
what they could or?ginate, then intellectual progress would be simply impossi- 
ble. 


But there can be little need of going about to refute such a position, since no 
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man, not even the author himself, could ever act upon it. We offer it simply 
as a logical curiosity, and as illustrating, withal, how true it is, that whom 
Christianity does not enlighten, them it benights ; because, as it comes from the 
Source of Reason, so they are naturally dnt into very unreasonable things; 
who set themselves to reason against it. Surely the Gospel must indeed be the 
wisdom of God, else they who undertake to oppose it would not be so signally 
deserted by the wisdom of nature. 


What comes from Heaven, to Heaven by nature clings, 
And if dissevered thence its course is short. 


THE CHURCH AT HOME. 


Tue sprrit of enterprise seems to be especially active among the Churchmen 
of Connecticut. Its latest manifestation is in the forming of a Society for the 
Increase of the Ministry, with Professor Eliot, of Hartford, as its first Presi- 
dent, and with Vice Presidents and Local Secretaries in different parts of the 
country. The object of the Socicty is, to find suitable young men for the min- 
istry of the Church, and to aid them in acquiring a thorough clerical education. 
It is to consist of all persons who shall annually pay $3, or more, and of all 
clergymen contributing to its fands. Its annual meeting is to be held at Hart- 
ford, in Commencement week, to hear reports, elect officers, and transact any 
other needful business. It has.a Board of Directors, who are empowered to 
appoint local secretaries to further its interests in particular sec tions, and other 
agents as they may deem _ dient. The Bishops are to ibe enrolled as Patrons 
of the Society, on signifying their willingness. As a scheme of organized and 
systematic effort for su pplying a want that has long been felt and confessed, the 
enterprise cannot be Ai earnestly commended : we certainly wish it all success. 
The names of the present list of officers afford a strong guaranty of liberal, 
pradent, and efficient management. They have issued a circular, setting forth a 
programme of their plans and aims, from which we extract the following : 

To effect an object so impertani the Society propose to themselves, and to 
those who will assist them, a two-fold course. In the first place, they wndertake 
to find suitable candidates for Holy Orders, not waiting for them to present themselves, but 
searching after them, encouraging tlem, and sustaining them, provided they prove 
deserving, in their earliest aspirations towards the Ministry. In the second 
place, the Society desire to furuish the necessary instruction for such candidates 
as they may find to be entirely worthy of assistance. at the school, the college, 
and the Theological School, tbrough either or all of which, according to indi- 
vidual cases, it is the intention of the Society to carry their Beneficiaries. 

It is no part of their plan to form a local organization, or to conduct any 
merely local operations. On the contrary, the object, with the original members, 
is to found a General Association, to secure a general codperation, and to open 
the way to any suggestions or measures by which the enterprise may be more 
widely and more successfully extended. They wholly disclaim all narrow 
motives, of whatsoever name or f-rm, whether sectional or partisan, desiring as 
they earnestly and unanimously do, to act for the good of the Entire Church. 

To accomplish a work of this general nature, the Society rely upon the interest 
and the activity of the Bishops, the Clergy, and the Laity in every quarter of 
the Church, They call upon their Fathers and their Brethren to join in the 
enterpiize ; they invoke the sympathies, the energies, and the offerings of al 
orders, all ages; they turn to the men, the women and the children of the 
Chureb, and rappeal to every member of Christ’s Holy Body, to unite in this 
labour for their Head in Heaven and for His Church on earth. 
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Tue Rev. Asa Eaton, D.D., of Boston, departed this life on the evening of 
Wednesday, March 24th. He was the oldest Presbyter in the Diocese, and 
one of the oldest in the Church, being in the 80th year of his age, and the 53d 
of his ministry. He was a very noble and beautiful old man; so sweetly ven- 
erable in all his looks and ways, that you could hardly converse with him with- 
out being moved to call him father. The church of the Advent had many 
things delightful to look upon, but none that were more so than the erect form, 
the long silvery locks, and the serene and mellow dignity of this ancient man of 
Gop. Day after day, morning and evening, in calm and in storm, he was to 
be seen there in his place, and his very presence was an inspiration of purity 
and peace. Only a week before his death, he had helped to commit the body 
of Dr. Croswell, his compeer in years and Christian graces, to the ground. He 
travelled from Boston to New Haven on the day of his friend’s burial, and, ar- 
riving late at that city, passed at once from the cars to the church, took part in 
the services, attended the body to the grave, at which he stood for a long time 
uncovered. It wasnearly 7 o’clock, P. M., before he had an opportunity to take 
either rest or food, having had neither since the same hour in the morning. Re- 
turning to Boston on the next day, he complained of no other fatigue than such 
as resulted from the confinement to one position in the cars, and insisted upon 
taking a long walk to attend the evening service of the Church. At the morn- 
ing service on Thursday, he was again in his accustomed place ; but he at once 
returned to his home and did not again leave it. His funeral was celebrated 
with becoming honours at the place which had so long been beautified by his 
presence. ‘Though a physical infirmity incapacitated him, to a considerable ex- 
tent, many years ago, from much public teaching in the church, few men, in the 
diocese, have been greater or more fruitful workers, in the quiet paths of minis- 
terial and priestly duty, than Dr. Eaton. And this continued to be true, in a 
very great degree, up to almost the day of his death; as was well attested by 
the crowds of all classes in society, especially the poor, who thronged the church 
at his burial. 

Dr. Eaton was born at Plaistow, New Hampshire, July 25th, 1778 ; gradu- 
ated at Harvard University in 1803; the same year, at the request of the 
Wardens, he began to officiate as lay reader in Christ church, Boston, and con- 
tinued to do so till 1805, when he was ordained both deacon and priest, by 
Bishop Benjamin Moore, in Trinity church, New York. He was rector of 
Christ church from that time till 1829, when he resigned, and became a city 
missionary, which office he held till 1837, working among the destitute, and 
preaching in a hall where the seats were free. From 1837 to 1841, he was 
connected with St. Mary’s Hall, and resided in Burlington, New Jersey ; and 
returned from thence to Boston. The first Sunday school in Boston, and, it is 
said, in New England, was established by Dr. Eaton, in 1815. 


‘Tue Rev. Beruet Jupp, D.D., is another of the fathers lately called to 
their rest. He departed this life, at Wilmington, Delaware, on Thursday, 
April 8th. He was born in Watertown, Conn., in the Spring of 1776 ; grad- 
uated at Yale College in 1797; was ordained deacon by Bishop Moore, of 
New York, in 1798: so that he was 82 years old, and had been in the minis- 
try 60 years. At different periods of his life, Dr. Judd was engaged in the 
dioceses of Connecticut, New York, Western New York, Maryland, North 
Carolina, and Florida. He was one of the early Presidents of St. Juhn’s 
College, Annapolis, and also rector of the church at that place. He was one 
of the pioneers of the Church in North Carolina, where he organized several 
parishes and drafted a constitution for the Diocese, when the number of its 
clergy should entitle it to be admitted as such. Among the Missionary sta- 
tions which he held was St, Augustine, Florida. For about fifteen years he 
was Rector of St. James’s church, New London, Conn., the parish of which 
Bishop Seabury was once incumbent. This charge he resigned on being ap- 
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pointed President of the Episcopal Academy in Cheshire, Conn. Dr. Judd 
retained in a remarkable degree his physical and mental vigour, and his energy 
was very little impaired by the burden of years. Within a month of his death 
he occupied the pulpit. 

Tne NAME of the Rev. Dudley A. Tyng has to be added to the list of cler- 
ical deaths with which the Church has lately been smitten. It seems that he 
was observing a threshing machine, in his barn, a few miles from Philadel- 
phia, when, somehow, his sleeve got caught iv the gearing, so that his right 
arm was drawn in, and dreadfully lacerated. The arm was afterwards ampu- 
tated, but the loss of blood at the time of the accident was so great, that he 
had not strength enough left to carry him through. The Banner of the Cross 
closes a notice of the sad event with the following just tribute: ‘Mr. Tyng 
was young, he was a man of high promise, of gentle manners and winning 
speech in private intercourse, and his mingling in services with other denom- 
inations made him very widely known in this city out of our Church. These 
circumstances, together with the painful incidents of his death, have caused a 
more general sympathy and grief than we remember to have witnessed here 
before. In this feeling we deeply participate. We mourn over his departure, 
over such a hiding from our eyes of youthful gifts and expanding powers.” 


Tue course of the Church Book Society is still onward and upward, its 
business steadily growing in a sound and healthy manner. During the month 
of March, the total of sales was $2,822, of cash received for them, $2,025, and 
of donations, $902 ; making the whole cash receipts for the month to be 
$2,928. But the establishment is still in need of help, to work off its old 
debt: moreover, it is appointed to do a work of charity, and must therefore 
derive from charity the strength to do it. 


THE CHURCH ABROAD. 


Tue Arcusisuor or York still refuses to let the Convocation of his Prov- 
ince transact any business whatever, when they assemble. At the last meeting 
there was a succession of petitions and gravamina, all in the same strain of 
complaint at being so arbitrarily muzzled by their President. ‘They finally, 
after summary prorogation, determined to address the Queen directly, to obtain 
a redress of grievances. 


Tae Cuurca Epvucation Soctery in Ireland, conducted without any gov- 
ernment aid, raises £40,000 a-year, and teaches in its schools some 80,000 
children, of whom no less than 15,770 are the children of Romish parents. 

f the 2,000 clergy of the [rish Church, there are scarcely 90 who support the 
“ godless colleges ” of government. 


Tuer Bisuor of Cape Town is again in England, with a view to effect a 
division of liis diocese by the erection of St. Helena into a separate See, and 
to press upon the Church the need there is of Missionary Bishops in portions 
of South Africa still uncared for. He has set forth an appeal “ to those who 
take an interest in the Missions of the Church in South Africa,” which sup- 
plies some valuable information. That the Zulus and Kafirs are now well 
provided for by the S. P. G.; ard that he has several sons of their Chiefs 
being educated under his own roof. That he may fairly plead for the Hotten- 
tots, who, though the aboriginal owners of the country, have at this day scarce 
a foot of land which they can call their own. That they still number some 
100,000 ; and that no Church Society has yet made any special grant towards 
their conversion. That for the European population, he asks no further aid : 
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their churches are built; their ministers partly sustained by themselves: the 
help still given them may soon be diminished, perhaps withdrawn altogether. 
That, when he left England, £17,000 had been raised, and £2,300 a-year sub- 
scribed for five years. That, by means of these funds, 33 clergy and 25 cate- 
chists have been maintained in his Diocese during the greater part of the last 
five years. That, at the close of 1857, the term of the subscriptions expired ; 
and that he is now committed to the support of some 60 fellow-labourers at a 
cost of about £3,200 a-year. That the only aid he has from England towards 
meeting this, is a grant of £1,800 a-year from the S. P.G. That 12 stations 
are now waiting for teachers; and that the cost of each, with a teacher on the 
ground, and a building erected, would not be far from £30 a-year. ‘That in 
the last few years 38 buildings have been erected, most of them churches, and 
24 more, chiefly mission-chapels, are greatly needed. That he has taken out 
to South Africa more than 100 clergy and catechists, and has paid, out of 
funds raised by himself in England, the large sum of £5,000 for their passages 
and journeys. ‘hat the amount now needed for churches, chapels, schools, 
passuges, and other expenses, is not less than £5,000 ; and a further income of 
£1,500 a-year, to maintain existing missions on their present footing. That 
the work is each year becoming more and more a pure mission work among 
the Hottentots and other native races; and that, on an average, the labourers 
do not each cost the mother Church more than £50 a-year. 


Tue Synop of Tasmania met on Michaelmas Day, September 29th, and 
continued in session upwards ofa week. The value of lay coGperation was 
fully browght out, most of the leading men in the Colony, the Chief Justice, 
the Colonial Secretary, the Speaker of the House of Assembly, &c., being 
among the representatives. A Dissenting paper speaks thus of the session ; 
“ That the laity as well as the clergy are croused to a sense of the necessity of 
energy and sell-dependence, is the great result achieved by the recent sittings 
of the Diocesan Synod; and we congratulate -them upon the attuinment of 
that result, as being the foundation of future success. . . . We congratu- 
late the members of the Church of England upon the Christian spirit and 
marked forbearance manifested by the clergy and lay representatives through- 
out the conference.” The followiug are among the fundamental articles 
adopted by the Synod : 


1. That this branch of the United Church of England and Ireland in Tasma- 
nia doth hold and maintain the doctrine and sacraments of Christ, as the Lord 
hath commanded in His holy Word, as the United Church of England and Ire- 
tand hath received and explained the same in the Book of Common Prayer, in 
the form and manner of making, ordaining, and consecrating of Bishops, priests, 
and deacons, and in the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion. 

2. That the Diocesan Synod constituted for the government of this branch of 
the said Church shall hold and maintain the said doctrine and sacraments of 
Christ, and shall have no power to make apy alteration in the authorized ver- 
sion of the Holy Scriptures, or in any of the formularies of the Church: pro- 
vided that nothing hereip contained shall prevent the Synod trom accepting 
any alteration of the formularies and version of the Bible, that may from time 
to time be adopted by the United Church of England and Ireland. 

3. That the Bishop, the clergy, and the laity are three distinct elements of the 
Synod, whose concurrent assent shall be necessary to ail its resolutions: pro- 
vided that, ordinarily, the votes of the whole Synod shall be taken collectively ; 
but that, on the request of the Bishop, of three clergymen, or of three laymen, 
the vetes of each of the abovenamed orders shall be taken separately. 

4. That all inducted or licensed clergymen in the diocese, in the cure of souls, 
be members of the Synod. 

5. That every lay representative be resident in the diocese, and a commnni- 
cant of the Church, in conformity to the law laid down in the 8th rubric appended 
to the Office for admiuistering the Holy Communion, provided a reasonable 
opportunity for so doing has offered itself. 





